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A  review  of  the  site 

and  subsequent 

of  forty-two  industries 
locating  in  Ontario's  smaller  centres 


m 


IC  COUNCIL,  1967 


VX/hat  factors  govern  industrial  location  in  non-Metro 
^  Ontario?  Not  what  factors  should  govern  such  siting, 
but  what  actually  influenced  management  to  select  specific 
locations? 

Is  there  a  common  pattern?  Are  there  developing  “growth 
points”  outside  the  larger  centres? 

If  there  is  to  be  encouragement  for  decentralization  of 
industry,  what  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome,  and  what  are 
the  “tailwinds”  which  can  assist. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  felt  should  be  examined,  in  the  light  of 
practical  experience  in  the  Sixties. 

Largely  eliminating  location  decisions  influenced  by  in¬ 
centives  offered  under  the  federal  designated  area  program 
or  siting  tied  closely  to  market  or  resource  adjacency,  the 
Council  decided  to  study  in  depth  some  42  relatively  “foot¬ 
loose”  industries,  employing  between  10  and  300,  which 
established  manufacturing  operations  outside  the  major 
Metro  areas. 

In  no  sense  does  this  study  attempt  to  present  a  statis¬ 
tically  weighted  sample  which  will  sustain  province-wide 
projections.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  discover  the  extent 
of  conformity  or  diversity  in  the  approach  of  42  different 
industrial  managements. 

Very  briefly,  senior  members  of  each  such  management 
were  asked  the  following  three  questions: 

What  factors  influenced  your  choice  of  site? 

How  has  the  decision  worked  out  and  what  have  been 

the  major  problems,  if  any? 

If  you  were  starting  all  over  again,  would  you  make  the 

same  decision? 

Not  only  were  the  executives  of  the  companies  inter¬ 
viewed,  but  discussions  were  also  held  with  local  Canada 
Manpower  Service  managers,  municipal  officials  and,  in 
some  instances,  with  other  industrial  executives  in  the  same 
area. 

The  companies  interviewed  included: 

(1)  subsidiaries  of  British,  American  and  Canadian 


firms  which  had  either  moved  to  Ontario  or  had  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  business  in 
Ontario; 

(2)  companies  which  had  moved  here  from  other 
provinces; 

(3)  companies  which  had  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  within  the  province; 

(4)  new  companies  formed  to  do  business  in  their 
present  localities. 

The  great  majority  of  these  new  industrial  sitings  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  period  of  skilled  labor  shortage.  This  inevitably 
compounded  employee  training  problems.  Some  of  the  loca¬ 
tions  selected,  moreover,  were  areas  in  which  there  was  no 
tradition  of  industrial  activity  or  disciplines  related  thereto, 
and  in  which  technical  training  facilities  were  either  limited 
or  had  only  recently  been  established. 

While,  as  a  result,  there  were  frequent  reports  of  lower 
labor  productivity,  this  was  offset  in  many  instances  by 
lower  wage  rates,  greater  stability,  and  lower  rates  of  absen¬ 
teeism  through  illness.  In  certain  of  the  “resort”  regions, 
however,  employers  noted  an  occasional  tendency  to  put 
historical  recreational  pursuits  above  prompt  and  regular 
attendance  at  work. 

These,  and  other  like  problems,  are  associated  with  the 
growing  industrialization  of  what  in  many  areas  was  prev¬ 
iously  an  almost  completely  rural  economy.  Yet  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  employers  would,  despite  these  head¬ 
aches,  still  “do  it  all  over  again.” 

If  there  is  one  further  general  conclusion  which  might 
be  drawn  it  is  that  there  is  no  common  pattern  of  decision 
or  of  experience.  Successful  industrial  siting  in  Ontario,  as 
elsewhere,  is  not  determined  solely  by  slide  rule  calcula¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  large  mixture  of  personal  considerations 
and  corporate  philosophy.  For  example,  on  occasion 
changes  in  ownership  have  altered  attitudes  to  decentraliza¬ 
tion  entirely  apart  from  the  considerations  which  led  a  com¬ 
pany  to  move  in  the  first  place.  Adjacency  to  recreational 
facilities  can  be  as  important  to  some  as  adjacency  to 
market.  The  absence  of  hour-long  traffic  tangles  can  offset 
additional  transportation  costs.  The  views  of  wives  can 
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influence  as  many  decisions  as  the  individual  preferences 
of  husbands. 

This  is  not  to  be  deplored,  but  rather  commended.  It 
means  that  because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  factors  affecting 
local  decision,  there  is  an  almost  equally  infinite  variety  of 
opportunities  for  industrial  growth  in  Ontario. 

The  following  sections  contain  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  findings.  The  Appendix  contains  brief  summaries 
of  the  42  case  histories.  The  latter  are,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  reported  anonymously  and  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  physical  location  has  on  occasion  been 
deliberately  altered  to  avoid  specific  identification. 

Where  Did  They  Locate? 

Choices  of  location  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  buildings  to  buy  or  lease,  proximity  to  markets, 
good  local  educational  facilities,  availability  of  productive 
labor,  and  access  to  raw  materials  and  component  parts. 

Financial  incentives  available  in  designated  areas  in¬ 
fluenced  some  of  these  companies  and,  in  one  instance, 
assistance  through  mortgage  financing  by  a  local  municipal 
group  was  the  deciding  factor.  Particularly  good  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  were  a  major  influence  in  three  instances. 
U.S.  subsidiaries  whose  parent  companies  were  in  smaller 
cities  or  towns  sought  out  comparable  situations  in  Ontario. 

How  Did  They  Select  Their  Locations? 

About  sixty  percent  of  the  companies  conducted  detailed 
plant  location  studies,  frequently  covering  a  large  number 
of  municipalities. 

A  few  undertook  limited  studies  of  two  or  three  possible 
sites,  usually  to  confirm  their  desire  to  move  to  some  al¬ 
ready  chosen  area.  Companies  already  based  in  Ontario, 
and  new  companies  started  by  local  people,  frequently  made 
their  decisions  on  the  strength  of  local  knowledge.  Second¬ 
ary  manufacturers  and  companies  of  foreign  origin,  under¬ 
took  the  more  careful  location  studies. 

All  but  one  of  the  plant  location  studies  were  made  by 
company  personnel,  the  other  being  done  by  a  management 
consultant.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development,  the  general 
managers  of  the  regional  development  councils,  business 
development  officers  of  the  chartered  banks  and  local  muni¬ 
cipal  industrial  development  officers  were  active  in  helping 
management  reach  their  decisions.  In  several  instances 
companies  were  brought  to  the  area  by  the  local  industrial 
promotion  officer. 

Employee  Procurement  and  Training 

The  procurement  of  employees  for  the  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  developed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Most  used  the  National  Employment  Service  (now  the 
Canada  Manpower  Service)  in  locating  their  new  employees. 
Some  advertised  in  local  newspapers.  Others  brought  some 
of  their  employees  with  them  from  their  previous  locations. 
One  company  moved  a  complete  operation  15  miles  to 
where  most  of  its  employees  lived. 

The  most  common  practice  followed  in  building  up  a 
new  labor  force  was  to  start  with  one  or  more  new  em¬ 
ployees  and  train  additional  people  as  required.  Personnel 


from  parent  company  plants  was  frequently  brought  in  to 
train  new  workers.  In  some  cases  supervisory  staff  was  hired 
before  the  plant  was  ready,  and  sent  to  the  parent  company 
for  training.  In  other  developments  employees  were  either 
hired  and  put  to  work  on  plant  construction  and  equipment 
installation,  or  taken  from  the  construction  crews  and  given 
employment  in  the  plant. 

In-plant  training  programs  are  carried  on  in  most  of  the 
companies  interviewed.  Continuous  or  intermittent,  as  re¬ 
quired,  they  vary  considerably  in  degrees  of  formality  and 
thoroughness. 

Problems  Faced 

Labor  shortages  and  a  lack  of  rental  housing  posed  the 
two  most  common  and  serious  problems. 

A  few  firms  which  had  historically  always  hired  skilled 
personnel  were  prepared  to  take  on  unskilled  help  and  train 
them,  but  could  seldom  find  suitable  people.  Some  others 
accustomed  to  screening  new  employees  complained  that 
their  choice  was  largely  limited  to  high  school  dropouts  and 
an  assortment  of  near  unemployables.  Many  employment 
service  officers  stated  that  the  skills  of  people  available  for 
employment  were  very  limited.  Skill  shortages  appeared  to 
be  more  prevalent  among  men  than  women. 

Almost  half  the  companies  complained  about  a  serious 
lack  of  housing  availability.  In  many  places  rental  housing 
was  practically  non-existent,  particularly  in  the  price  range 
available  to  the  average  plant  worker.  In  other  areas,  the 
cost  of  new  homes  and  the  down  payment  required,  because 
of  low  mortgage  levels,  was  a  serious  problem. 

Problems  of  absenteeism  and  labor  turnover  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  several  companies,  but  not  by  a  majority.  In 
nearly  every  case  employees  from  1 8  to  22  years  of  age  were 
the  common  offenders.  It  was  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  one  case  the  company  spoke  very  favorably  of  its 
younger  employees  and  condemned  those  between  30  and 
40  years  of  age  for  a  higher  rate  of  absenteeism.  One  man¬ 
ager  stated  that  he  preferred  to  hire  older  employees,  up  to 
50  years  of  age,  as  he  found  them  readily  adaptable,  more 
reliable  and  more  productive. 

Poor  work  attitudes  were  raised  as  complaints  in  three 
different  regions.  In  each  case  the  employees  concerned 
came  from  less  than  prosperous  rural  areas. 

Moving  Key  People 

The  majority  of  companies  which  moved  key  employees 
to  their  new  locations  experienced  no  serious  trouble  in 
holding  on  to  these  people. 

There  were,  however,  complaints  regarding  the  lack  of 
rental  housing,  especially  in  the  last  two  years.  One  firm 
stated  that  it  was  in  danger  of  losing  three  out  of  five 
senior  people  because  of  housing  conditions.  There  were 
also  a  few  complaints  regarding  the  lack  of  local  cultural 
activities  and  educational  opportunities  for  middle  manage¬ 
ment. 

Wage  Levels 

More  than  half  the  companies  providing  information  on 
wages  were  found  to  be  paying  rates  in  line  with  other 
companies  in  the  community  and  also  in  line  with  competi¬ 
tive  manufacturers  elsewhere. 
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Nearly  half  the  companies  were  paying  rates  above  the 
community  level. 

One  firm  stated  that  it  was  below  the  community  wage 
average.  Three  paying  above  community  wage  levels  said 
they  were  also  paying  more  than  their  competitors  in  other 
locations.  Eight  were  paying  less  than  their  competitors 
elsewhere. 

Transportation 

Most  of  the  transportation  to  and  from  the  new  factory 
sites  is  by  truck.  Few  have  railway  sidings.  In  selected  in¬ 
stances  the  “pattern  of  transportation”  irritated  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  less  than  full  load  shipments  to  northern  On¬ 
tario  and  western  Canada  went  to  Toronto  and  then  were 
“back-hauled  past  our  door.” 

Other  managers  mentioned  delays  caused  by  transship¬ 
ment  at  Toronto  to  points  East  and  West,  and  others  spoke 
of  delays  caused  by  truckers  waiting  for  larger  loads  to 
accumulate  before  making  pick-ups  or  deliveries.  As  a 
result  of  a  strike  in  the  trucking  industry,  several  of  the 
companies  bought  trucks  to  move  their  own  products  and 
to  pick  up  required  materials. 

Municipal  Relations 

The  response  to  enquiries  about  relationships  with  “host” 
municipalities  was  relatively  neutral. 


Municipal  officials  and  promotional  groups  had  generally 
been  “co-operative”  but  most  industrial  executives  said  that 
they  “really  hadn’t  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  muni¬ 
cipality  since  our  arrival.” 

Would  They  Do  It  Again? 

Approximately  sixty-five  percent  of  the  companies  ques¬ 
tioned  stated  that  they  would  choose  the  same  location  if 
obliged  to  make  the  same  decision  again.  The  remainder 
was  split  equally  between  definite  statements  that  they 
would  not  select  the  same  place  and  a  state  of  indecision. 
Several  said  they  had  not  had  a  long  enough  period  in  their 
new  locations  to  know  whether  or  not  they  would  again 
locate  there. 

The  majority  of  management  representatives  interviewed 
were  quite  happy  with  their  individual  lot.  They  liked  the 
size  of  their  new  communities.  Good  roads  permitted 
executives  and  their  families  to  travel  to  larger  cities  for 
shopping  and  entertainment,  thus  counteracting  any  prob¬ 
lem  of  “small  town  atmosphere.” 

Thorough  attention  to  employee  selection  and  the  wise 
development  of  training  methods  appear  also  to  lead  to 
greater  contentment  by  the  company  with  its  employees  and 
to  lower  absenteeism  and  labour  turnover. 
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APPENDIX 


Case  No.  1 

As  the  result  of  extensive  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  which  produced  a  new  product 
for  a  large  Ontario  industry  two  companies, 
one  U.S.  and  one  Canadian,  formed  and 
jointly  owned  a  manufacturing  subsidiary. 

No  extensive  location  study  was  made  by 
the  new  company  but  consideration  was  giv¬ 
en  to  purchasing  existing  plants  which  might 
have  been  adapted  to  suit  their  requirements. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  lease  an  avail¬ 
able  building  in  a  city  near  the  parent  com¬ 
panies.  Ready  access  to  a  major  portion  of  its 
market,  the  availability  of  raw  materials  and 
component  parts  and  a  good  availability  of 
female  labour  dictated  the  decision. 

Production  began  in  September,  1965,  with 
a  total  of  seven  employees,  including  man¬ 
agement  and  technical  personnel.  This  num¬ 
ber  has  now  been  increased  to  26,  16  men 
and  10  women.  Eight  key  employees  joined 
the  company  from  the  two  parent  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  were  principally  management 
and  technical  people  and  plant  supervisors. 

The  plant  is  now  working  three  shifts  per 
day,  40  hours  per  week.  A  continuous  train¬ 
ing  program  is  being  conducted  to  familiarize 
the  staff  with  all  parts  of  the  operation.  There 
is  no  overtime  for  unskilled  employees, 
though  there  is  for  key  personnel. 

Neither  absenteeism  nor  labour  turnover 
was  classed  as  being  a  problem. 

Wages  are  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
community,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this 
particular  city  the  general  wage  level  is  very 
high.  Employee  earnings  are  on  a  par  with 
those  throughout  the  industry. 

The  average  level  of  education  of  people 
applying  for  jobs  is  Grade  8.  There  were  no 
problems  encountered  by  management  in  the 
training  of  personnel,  or  relative  to  housing 
or  labour  unions. 

There  were  no  financial  incentives  offered 
or  available  to  attract  this  company  to  its 
present  location. 

Management  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
locate  again  in  the  same  community.  The 
main  advantage  is  that  the  firm  produces  for 
an  industry  that  is,  for  the  most,  concentrated 
in  the  region. 


Case  No.  2 

When  the  company  first  came  to  Canada,  it 
started  under  the  guidance  of  a  local  manag¬ 
er  with  one  employee. 

The  first  plant  was  set  up  in  a  small  vacant 
building  and  later,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
expand,  the  operation  was  moved  to  a  larger 
store-type  structure.  When  the  company  be¬ 
came  well-established,  it  decided  to  build  its 
present  factory  building  in  the  same  com¬ 


munity.  Suitable  land  was  available,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  nucleus  of  trained  operators  and 
was  dealing  with  established  supply  sources. 

The  products  of  this  company  are  sold  by 
direct  sales  to  the  public  through  a  series  of 
company-appointed  representatives  located 
across  Canada. 

The  labour  force  normally  averages  about 
eighteen  persons,  half  of  them  women.  There 
are  two  skilled  tradesmen  on  the  payroll  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  are  plant-trained  oper¬ 
ators  or  shipping  room  staff. 

As  in  many  localities  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince,  the  management  states  that  “good  help 
is  hard  to  find.”  However  when  the  new 
plant  was  built,  suitable  labour  was  readily 
available. 

The  plant  is  now  working  one  40-hour 
shift  per  week.  It  reports  no  trouble  in  getting 
employees  to  work  overtime  when  required 
nor  is  there  a  problem  of  absenteeism  or  la¬ 
bour  turnover. 

Past  lack  of  a  definite  wage  policy,  now 
remedied,  added  to  employee  instability. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  company’s 
production  is  exported  to  the  countries  en¬ 
joying  Commonwealth  preferential  tariffs. 
Shipments  to  these  foreign  markets  are  nor¬ 
mally  made  by  air  freight  while  shipments 
to  the  Canadian  markets  are  delivered  by  rail¬ 
way  express.  All  shipments  are  f.o.b.  plant. 

The  housing  situation  in  this  municipality 
is  of  concern  to  both  local  management  and 
municipal  authorities.  The  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  has  recently  made  a  survey  of 
the  area.  A  private  organization  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  to  build  new  homes. 

The  plant  manager  said  that  the  company 
would  again  choose  this  general  area  if  start¬ 
ing  over  again,  but  would  probably  move  out 
five  or  ten  miles  from  the  present  site  with 
the  hope  of  attracting  employees  who  now 
work  in  a  neighbouring  city.  He  cited  ready 
access  to  suppliers  of  component  parts  as  a 
definite  local  advantage. 


Case  No.  3 

A  new  Canadian  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  man¬ 
ufacturer  was  formed  approximately  three 
years  ago  when  the  parent  company,  which 
had  been  servicing  the  Canadian  market  from 
its  home  plant,  decided  “it  was  high  time  that 
our  products  were  made  in  Canada.”  The 
market  justified  it. 

Following  a  detailed  plant  location  study 
which  included  several  municipalities  with¬ 
in  a  200-mile  radius  of  Toronto,  the  company 
picked  a  site  in  one  of  the  prosperous  small 
cities  of  the  province.  This  location  was  cho¬ 
sen  because  of  its  relation  to  the  principal 
markets  to  be  served. 


There  was  also  some  sales  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  the  municipality  selected  but  the 
general  manager  said  there  was  little  or  no 
“follow  up”  after  the  company  started. 

The  plant  is  regarded  by  the  management 
as  ideal  for  their  type  of  manufacturing. 

Ten  employees,  hired  by  the  company  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  to  fill  key  positions, 
were  given  special  training  in  the  U.S.  plant, 
over  periods  of  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 
These  people,  in  turn,  conducted  the  training 
of  local  employees. 

The  company  started  operating  with  a  staff 
of  some  80  people,  now  increased  to  100. 
Approximately  half  of  them  are  women.  All 
have  received  training  within  the  plant. 

The  federal  employment  service  screened 
the  original  job  applicants  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  which  had  previously  determined 
that  there  was  an  adequate  labour  pool.  Man¬ 
agement  is  also  satisfied  that  good  super¬ 
visory  personnel  are  available  in  the  area. 

Company  relations  with  the  union  are  said 
to  be  “ideal”.  The  productivity  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  is  satisfactory  and  the  rates  of  ab¬ 
senteeism  and  labour  turnover  have  both 
been  low. 

Transportation  of  the  product  to  market 
does  not  constitute  a  problem.  The  company 
ships  by  parcel  post,  railway  and  air  express, 
the  product  being  high  in  value,  light  in 
weight  and  not  bulky.  Incoming  raw  mater¬ 
ials  are  received  by  both  truck  and  rail. 

Disadvantages  reported  by  the  company 
included: 

(a)  A  lack  of  after-hours  training  programs 
or  extension  courses  for  junior  management 
personnel.  This  created  a  serious  problem  for 
other  local  industries  and  for  commerce  in 
general. 

(b)  Delays  in  industrial  purchasing  as  the 
result  of  having  to  deal  with  local  represent¬ 
atives  rather  than  directly  with  the  suppliers. 

( c )  A  serious  lack  of  rental  housing,  making 
it  difficult  for  people  to  obtain  tem¬ 
porary  accommodation.  To  the  best  of  the 
general  manager’s  knowledge,  no  real  effort 
has  been  made  by  local  authorities  to  help  in 
the  provision  of  more  houses. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  company 
is  content  with  its  location  and  would  in  all 
probability  again  locate  in  the  same  area. 


Case  No.  4 

A  new  manufacturing  division  of  a  Canadian 
subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  company  chose  a  small 
Ontario  city  as  a  strategic  position  from  which 
to  serve  widespread  markets  in  the  Mari- 
times.  Western  Canada  and  in  northern  and 
southern  Ontario. 

The  location  chosen  was,  in  fact,  close  to 
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the  centre  of  the  market  and  it  had  excellent 
transportation  facilities. 

With  the  development  of  several  new  ma¬ 
jor  product  users  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  company’s  management  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  in  its  view  that  a  distinct  advantage 
exists  in  the  location,  some  200  miles  from 
Toronto. 

The  operation  does  not  require  a  large 
staff.  There  are  19  employees,  half  of  whom 
are  classed  as  skilled.  The  plant  opened  with 
five  employees  and,  since  that  time,  the  labour 
force  has  been  built  up  by  use  of  an  in-plant 
training  program. 

One  part  of  the  plant  now  operates  two 
shifts  on  a  five-day  week  and  the  other  part 
has  a  continuous  seven-day  operation,  with 
four  shifts  of  workers  rotating.  There  are  no 
problems  relative  to  overtime  employment  or 
absenteeism  and  there  is  also  a  low  rate  of 
turnover.  A  continuous  training  program  is 
conducted. 

Wages  paid  by  this  company  are  above 
average  for  the  community  but  slightly  below 
average  for  the  industry.  Prospective  em¬ 
ployees  being  referred  to  the  company  for 
jobs  have  an  average  education  of  Grade  8 
and  9,  with  no  particular  skills. 

Two  key  employees  moved  to  the  new  lo¬ 
cation  when  the  plant  was  built  and  remained 
there  until  moved  to  another  division.  It  was 
suggested  that  in  respect  to  key  people  the 
problem  is  not  in  holding  them  on  the  job, 
but  in  convincing  them  to  move  to  this  area. 
There  are  no  particular  inducements  offered 
as  encouragement,  other  than  the  payment  of 
normal  moving  expenses. 

About  half  the  production  is  moved  to  dis¬ 
tant  points  by  railway,  the  remainder,  by 
road.  Raw  materials  are  received  by  rail  from 
Western  Canada.  The  company  has  its  own 
fleet  of  transport  trucks.  Transportation  costs 
are  a  major  factor,  amounting  to  approxima¬ 
tely  15%  of  total  sales. 

The  company  describes  the  attitude  of  the 
municipality  as  “helpful”,  without  specific 
examples  of  help.  The  social,  educational  and 
recreational  environment  of  the  community 
had  no  bearing  on  the  choice  of  the  site. 

Management  stated  that,  in  view  of  the 
relationship  of  the  company’s  markets  to  this 
location,  it  would  again  be  chosen  for  the 
construction  of  a  similar  plant.  A  direct  com¬ 
petitor  has  recently  chosen  the  same  area. 


Case  No.  5 

When  a  rapid  industrial  expansion  in  a  small 
city  in  another  part  of  Canada  began  to  cause 
a  labour  shortage  and  rapidly  rising  wage 
rates,  a  U.S.  subsidiary  company  decided  to 
move  to  Ontario. 

Early  in  1965  the  president  of  the  parent 


company  and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  subsidiary  made  a  detailed  plant 
location  study  embracing  a  number  of  mu¬ 
nicipalities  in  Ontario.  The  final  location  was 
influenced  by  a  better  than  average  social, 
educational  and  recreational  environment. 

These  factors,  in  addition  to  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  service  industries,  a  full  complement 
of  necessary  utilities,  a  good  truck  shipping 
pattern  and  an  available  supply  of  labour, 
plus  fairly  ready  access  to  an  international 
airport,  were  enough  to  tip  the  balance  in 
favour  of  a  town  within  100  miles  of  Toronto. 
Taxes  at  this  new  location  are,  however,  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  higher  than  in  the  previous 
location. 

In  mid- 1965  the  company  had  a  plant  built 
to  its  specifications.  Throughout  the  search  for 
a  location  the  company  worked  closely  with 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development. 
During  the  negotiations  for  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  the  company  relied  extensively  for  nec¬ 
essary  information  on  the  services  of  the 
municipal  industrial  commissioner. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  firm  at  its  new  lo¬ 
cation,  several  other  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  unexpectedly  and  substantially  enlarged 
their  work  forces.  As  a  direct  result  the  new 
company  had  a  serious  labour  shortage. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Service  points  out 
that  local  people  also  commute  to  three  other 
municipalities  where  good  job  opportunities 
exist 

The  company  started  with  20  employees, 
who  were  trained  in  the  plant  by  a  group  of 
experienced  operators  brought  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  location.  Within  two  months,  however, 
the  payroll  was  increased  to  60. 

This  group,  half  of  it  women,  is  able  to 
keep  the  plant  running  for  two  42-hour  shifts 
per  week.  However  the  company  would  like 
to  add  50  more  employees,  25  men  and  25 
women.  While  the  women  are  available,  the 
men  are  not,  and  the  production  potential  is 
suffering  accordingly. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Service  and  the 
immigration  services  of  the  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  have  been  consulted  and 
the  company  is  willing  to  send  representatives 
abroad  to  interview  prospective  immigrant 
employees. 

In  the  present  staff  the  rate  of  absenteeism 
is  classed  as  “medium”,  with  the  greatest  of¬ 
fenders  being  19  to  24  years  of  age.  The  la¬ 
bour  turnover  is  also  high  among  the  younger 
people.  Management’s  comment  is  “They  just 
don’t  want  to  work!” 

Working  conditions  are  favourable  through¬ 
out  the  plant  and  the  wage  level  compares 
with  the  top  rates  in  the  community. 

Rental  housing  facilities  are  very  scarce  and 
rents  are  relatively  high.  This  has  been  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  return  to  the  former 
location  of  almost  half  of  the  17  key  employ¬ 
ees  who  came  to  the  new  plant.  Represen¬ 
tation  on  this  matter  has  been  made  to  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation.  The  need  for 
low  cost  housing  persists  in  the  area,  as  rental 
accommodation  is  hard  to  find  and,  when 
available,  the  rent  is  too  high  for  the  average 
hourly  paid  worker. 

Good  supervisory  people  are  scarce  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  company  welcomes  gov¬ 


ernment  assistance  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  training  program. 

Half  of  the  production  of  this  plant  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  principal  markets  in  Ontario  by 
truck,  the  remainder  by  railway  express.  All 
goods  are  sold  f.o.b.  factory  and  many  of 
the  materials  are  bought  f.o.b.  supplier. 

Management  speaks  of  the  co-operative  at¬ 
titude  of  the  municipal  and  utilities  author¬ 
ities  and  refers  to  other  industries  having  been 
“good  neighbours”  in  the  assistance  provided 
during  and  after  plant  construction. 

There  were  no  financial  incentives  offered 
or  available  to  attract  the  company  to  its  new 
location. 


Case  No.  6 

A  few  years  ago  a  small  boat  manufacturing 
company  was  set  up  in  a  small  town  in  an 
excellent  tourist  area. 

The  company  was  formed  as  a  subsidiary 
of  a  large  U.S.  boat  manufacturing  firm  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  a  local  development 
corporation. 

The  U.S.  company  had  previously  de¬ 
veloped  an  Ontario  market  which  it  felt  could 
be  considerably  expanded  at  lower  costs  in  a 
plant  established  in  Canada.  A  plant  site 
study  assessed  several  locations  in  Ontario 
and  elsewhere. 

It  was  eventually  attracted  to  the  present 
location  by  a  group  of  businessmen  who  were 
willing  to  set  up  a  local  development  cor¬ 
poration  and  invest  money  in  the  new  opera¬ 
tion.  Negotiations  were  completed  and  a  small 
plant  employing  five  men  was  put  into  oper¬ 
ation.  A  suitable  local  building  was  available 
for  lease. 

The  work  force  received  training  at  the 
U.S.  plant  and  initially  worked  under  the 
supervision  of  a  man  from  this  plant.  Since 
that  time  some  additional  in-plant  labour 
training  has  been  done  locally. 

The  plant  operates  one  shift  per  day  on  a 
40-hour  week.  Wage  rates  are  in  line  with 
those  of  general  labour  in  the  area.  The  aver¬ 
age  level  of  education  of  people  employed 
is  Grade  8  and  they  normally  come  to  the 
plant  with  no  particular  skills. 

The  plant  is  located  almost  in  the  centre 
of  its  market  and  the  boats,  designed  for  use 
by  tourist  camp  operators,  are  often  picked 
up  at  the  plant  by  the  buyers. 

The  investment  in  tools  and  equipment  is 
small.  The  capital  invested  by  the  local  de¬ 
velopment  company  is  secured  by  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  boats  in  both  the  unfinished  hull  and 
completed  state. 

Although  the  present  production  is  small, 
members  of  the  local  development  company 
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feel  that  it  will  be  expanded  as  the  sales  effort 
is  increased.  They  maintain  that  there  is  good 
market  potential  and  that  the  product  has 
been  well  received. 


Case  No.  7 

A  Canadian  manufacturing  company  was 
formed  recently  as  a  wholly  owned  subsid¬ 
iary  of  an  overseas  parent. 

Previously,  the  Canadian  market  had  been 
served  through  a  distributor.  Decision  to  build 
was  the  result  of  the  campaign  by  the  Ontario 
government  to  encourage  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

Its  management  selected  a  small  city  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  Toronto.  Through  the  local 
industrial  commissioner  they  leased  a  small 
building  from  the  municipality  in  which  they 
installed  equipment.  The  relatively  economic 
wage  level  in  the  city  at  the  time  was  a 
factor  in  attracting  them  to  this  location. 

Another  feature  of  the  area  is  its  proximity 
to  the  industries  which  are  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  company’s  products. 

Two  key  employees,  the  plant  manager  and 
a  superintendent,  came  to  Canada  to  set  up 
the  new  operation.  Production  started  slowly 
with  the  employment  of  six  people.  Training 
was  carried  out  by  the  superintendent  and, 
in  two  years,  the  total  force  was  expanded 
to  25,  three  skilled  male  employees  and  22 
semi-skilled,  plant-trained  women. 

The  plant  works  two  shifts  per  day  and  a 
40-hour  week.  A  regular  in-plant  training 
program  is  maintained. 

Labour  turnover  was  an  initial  problem. 
It  appears  that  the  original,  lower  wage  level 
contributed  to  this  situation,  which  has  now 
greatly  improved.  Current  wages  are  said  to 
be  a  little  above  normal  for  the  municipality 
and  equal  to,  or  better  than,  those  paid  with¬ 
in  the  industry. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  plant  is 
by  truck.  The  company  regards  railway  ser¬ 
vice  as  too  slow,  and  shipment  through  the 
Port  of  Toronto  is  in  the  same  category. 

The  Ontario  Development  Agency  provid¬ 
ed  financial  assistance  by  guaranteeing  a  loan 
for  this  company. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  person  interviewed, 
the  company  would  probably  again  locate  in 
the  same  area  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
chief  market  for  its  products. 


Case  No.  8 

In  1961  a  U.S.  company  decided  that,  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  other  American  com¬ 
panies  competing  in  Canada  and  to  gain  a 
deeper  penetration  of  the  Canadian  market, 
it  should  establish  a  plant  in  this  country. 

A  subsidiary  was  formed  and  a  new  plant 
acquired  in  a  small  city  within  100  miles  of 
Toronto. 

The  business  development  branch  of  one 
of  the  Canadian  chartered  banks  learned  that 


the  company  was  considering  a  plant  in  Can¬ 
ada.  The  president  was  invited  to  Ontario  to 
conduct  a  plant  location  study  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  bank.  He  was  introduced  to 
industrial  commissioners  and  other  people 
responsible  for  new  industry  promotion  in 
various  localities. 

On  completing  his  assessment  of  the  areas, 
he  selected  a  location  in  a  growing  industrial 
market.  The  location  provided  good  access 
to  a  major  highway  and  also  to  an  airport. 

In  addition  to  its  geographic  advantages, 
the  chosen  town  was  able  to  offer  a  suitable 
site  serviced  with  the  necessary  utilities  and 
priced  reasonably. 

The  company  had  determined  that  within 
a  radius  of  30  miles  of  this  point  it  could  deal 
with  several  sources  of  supply  for  its  various 
requirements,  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
metal  manufacturing  area  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  experienced  labour,  that  its  transporta¬ 
tion  requirements  would  be  adequately  met, 
that  it  would  be  close  to  a  large  market  for 
future  production. 

A  small  labour  force  of  1 1  people  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  advertising  and  hiring  people  away 
from  other  companies.  All  of  the  men  were 
semi-skilled  plant  operators  and  were  given 
further  in-plant  training.  The  work  force  has 
grown  to  30,  with  additions  to  the  original 
staff  being  made  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  per 
year.  Most  of  the  people  hired  recently  have 
been  untrained  and  they  receive  on-the-job 
instruction. 

There  is  a  turnover  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  new  employees  engaged  each 
year.  The  majority  of  the  men  being  referred 
to  the  company  by  the  Canada  Manpower 
Service  have  Grade  10  education. 

This  company  reports  a  poor  experience  in 
employing  young  people  who  have  come  from 
other  provinces.  The  complaints  registered 
were  that  they  were  not  responsible  and  not 
willing  to  conform  to  the  disciplines  of  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  regular  attendance  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  give  full  attention  to  their  jobs. 

Wages  paid  in  the  plant  are  above  the 
average  for  the  community  and  in  line  with 
those  paid  in  competitive  industries. 

The  company  is  planning  a  30  to  35  per 
cent  annual  increase  in  business  and  antici¬ 
pates  an  increase  of  approximately  40  in  the 
number  of  employees. 

No  key  employees  were  brought  to  the  new 
location  from  the  parent  company.  The  full 
staff  has  been  developed  locally  since  the 
opening  of  a  20,000-square-foot  plant.  There 
is  no  union  in  the  plant,  but  management  is 
watching  the  development  of  local  union  con¬ 
tracts  and  keeps  its  wage  structure  in  line. 

Transportation  costs  account  for  between 
three  and  four  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  general  manager  the 
company  would  again  locate  in  the  same  area. 


Case  No.  9 

A  small,  new  company  was  formed  when  an 
executive  went  into  business  on  his  own. 

Several  municipalities  urged  him  to  build 
in  their  area  but  he  decided  to  locate  the 
new  business  in  the  town  in  which  he  was 
t.ien  living. 

Suitable  labour  was  available,  there  were 
related  industries  nearby,  and  there  was  a 
market  for  his  products  in  the  area. 

The  company  started  with  two  employees 
and  has  since  expanded. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  is 
essential  that  a  continuous  in-plant  training 
program  be  carried  on.  Absenteeism  and 
turnover  in  the  labour  force  are  no  problem. 
Wages  are  on  a  par  with  tf|Ose  paid  within 
the  community  and  a  little  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  industry.  The  sole  require¬ 
ment  of  employees  in  this  company  is  that 
they  have  a  mechanical  aptitude  and  be  neat. 
These  two  factors  are  classed  as  being  more 
important  than  the  level  of  education. 

Management  stated  that,  though  it  is  not 
a  problem  with  this  company,  there  are  no 
training  courses  available  locally  for  employ¬ 
ees  wishing  to  better  themselves. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  products, 
which  are  generally  low  in  weight  and  high 
in  value,  all  shipping  is  done  by  railway  ex¬ 
press.  The  municipal  authorities  and  local 
promotional  groups  have  been  boosters  of  the 
new  company  and  have  proven  helpful  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  area  has  been  the 
lack  of  cultural  attractions. 

The  president  of  the  company  believes 
that  his  plant  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  future  growth  area  and,  in  view  of  his 
experience  to  date,  he  would  definitely  choose 
this  location  if  starting  over  again. 


Case  No.  10 

A  large  U.S.  company  with  subsidiaries  in 
Europe  and  South  America  decided  recently 
to  incorporate  a  Canadian  company. 

Although  selling  in  this  country  for  some 
time,  it  felt  it  would  be  easier  to  do  business 
and  to  increase  its  penetration  of  market 
through  a  Canadian  manufacturing  plant. 

The  local  industrial  commissioner  persuad¬ 
ed  the  company  to  select  its  present  location. 
The  fact  that  he  was  able  to  arrange  to  have 
a  plant  built  to  specifications  and  leased  back 
with  an  option  to  purchase  was  an  important 
selling  point.  The  U.S.  parent  made  a  plant 
location  study  and  looked  seriously  at  several 
other  places  in  Ontario  before  making  a  final 
decision. 

A  superintendent  came  to  Canada  to  open 
the  new  plant  and  train  the  first  four  employ¬ 
ees.  The  staff  has  increased  and  imminent 
future  expansion  will  mean  a  further  increase 
in  staff.  The  company  is  frankly  worried 
about  the  labour  and  housing  situations.  The 
wages  it  is  now  paying  are  in  line  with  those 
throughout  the  municipality  and  also  with 
competitive  industries. 

The  company  sells  its  products  across  Can- 
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ada.  The  raw  materials  and  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  are  both  normally  moved  by  truck.  One 
disadvantage  of  the  area  that  the  company 
cited  is  the  problem  and  the  cost  involved  in 
sending  out  small  emergency  shipments  of 
its  products  to  customers  requiring  immediate 
delivery. 

The  operation  has  been  made  difficult  by: 

1.  Poor  service  regarding  mechanical 
maintenance; 

2.  Inadequate  local  inventory  for  repair 
parts,  as  everything  has  to  come  from  To¬ 
ronto. 

3.  Volunteer  fire  protection  is  inadequate 
for  the  company’s  needs; 

4.  Most  raw  materials  available  in  Can¬ 
ada  are  in  Toronto  or  its  suburbs.  Inbound 
freight  changes  are  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Before  deciding  to  take  up  the  option  to 
purchase  the  building  and  carry  out  the  an¬ 
ticipated  expansion,  this  company  will  study 
the  possibilities  of  locating  where  it  may  be 
able  to  overcome  the  labour,  housing  and 
shipping  problems  referred  to. 


Case  No.  11 

This  company  chose  its  present  plant  site  in  a 
community  of  some  5,000  as  a  result  of  direct 
mail  solicitation  followed  by  a  study  of  sev¬ 
eral  possible  plant  locations. 

A  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  manufacturer,  it 
had  previously  been  located  in  another  prov¬ 
ince.  There  fire  destroyed  part  of  its  plant. 

When  the  new  location  was  chosen,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  lease  a  building 
constructed  to  company  requirements.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  company  is  using  30,000  square 
feet  of  rented  space  for  warehousing  and 
shipping,  and  it  has  plans  for  a  future  man¬ 
ufacturing  expansion. 

The  manager  engaged  six  foreman  trainees 
who  were  sent  to  the  older  plant  for  a  five- 
month  training  period.  The  Canada  Man¬ 
power  Service  was  instrumental  in  helping 
the  company  find  labour,  its  force  now  total¬ 
ling  nearly  300. 

There  is  a  limited  in-plant  labour  training 
program  designed  to  fit  an  employee  for  one 
production  operation.  This  training  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  fully  adequate  and  may  be  broad¬ 
ened.  Most  of  the  plant  is  working  a  single 
shift,  with  one  section  on  two  shifts,  and  a 
third  on  three  shifts. 

The  normal  work  week  is  40  hours.  Female 
employees  are  reluctant  to  work  overtime  on 
Saturday,  but  are  willing  to  come  in  for  even¬ 
ing  work.  Absenteeism  is  not  classed  as  a  real 
problem. 

The  rate  of  labour  turnover  has  been  quite 
high.  In  one  quarter  the  company  hired  84 
new  employees,  of  whom  21  left  in  the  same 


period.  There  were  39  additional  separations 
from  the  remainder  of  the  work  force.  Total 
employment  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  hundred  at  this  time. 

The  Canadian  plant  took  over  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  African  export  markets  previously 
handled  by  the  parent  company  and  added 
nearly  100  staff  for  the  extra  production. 

Management  employees  who  moved  to  the 
Ontario  plant  received  moving  expenses  and 
salary  increases. 

Housing  is  a  problem.  There  are  practical¬ 
ly  no  houses  to  rent  and  this  is  felt  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  supervisory  staff.  One  supervisor, 
who  was  obliged  to  travel  25  miles  to  work, 
left  the  company  and  returned  to  his  previ¬ 
ous  employment. 

The  company  is  planning  to  double  its  pro¬ 
duction  and  foresees  an  increase  of  approx¬ 
imately  50%  in  the  number  of  production  em¬ 
ployees.  A  placement  bureau  is  currently 
seeking  additional  technical  and  supervisory 
staff.  It  is  recognized  that  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  new 
employees  and  that  the  problem  will  be  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  lack  of  housing. 

It  is  not  likely  the  company  would  again 
locate  in  this  particular  area.  Expansion  has 
been  far  greater  than  anticipated  and  if  this 
growth  had  been  foreseen,  the  plant  would 
have  been  located  in  an  area  with  a  larger 
population. 


Case  No.  12 


Increasing  taxes,  complaints  by  residential 
neighbours  about  plant  noises  and  growing 
union  demands,  which  seriously  threatened 
its  competitive  position,  were  responsible  for 
this  plant  moving  from  Toronto. 

Following  a  location  study  of  several  towns 
based  on  information  supplied  by  the  region¬ 
al  development  agencies  and  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  company  chose  a  location 
some  100  miles  from  Toronto.  A  previous  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  a  good  knowledge  of.  the  area 
by  principals  of  the  company,  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  to  lease,  a  ready  supply  of  skilled  welders, 
lower  wage  rates,  taxes  amounting  to  half 
those  paid  in  Toronto,  good  public  utilities 
and  in  enthusiastic  and  co-operative  munici¬ 
pal  attitude  combined  to  convince  manage¬ 
ment  that  this  was  the  right  location. 

This  company  now  has  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  male  employees  working  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  assembly  of  its  products.  There 
are  other  people  involved  in  the  office  ad¬ 
ministration  and  service  aspects  of  the  plant. 

The  removal  of  another  industry  from  the 
area  and  consequent  availability  of  a  good 
supply  of  trained  welders  coincided  with  the 
planning  of  the  new  company  and  was  one  of 
the  important  factors  affecting  its  decision  to 
locate  in  the  area. 

Six  key  employees  who  came  to  the  area 
with  the  management  were  instrumental  in 
the  training  and  build-up  of  the  labour  force. 
These  key  people  have  remained  with  the 
company  to  the  present  time.  Although  the 
wives,  who  come  from  Toronto,  like  to  shop 
in  the  city  and  might  be  happier  living  there. 


they  have  all  accepted  life  as  it  is  in  the  area 
and  seem  to  enjoy  their  new  environment. 

The  company  pays  wages  in  line  with  those 
of  the  community  but  a  bit  below  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  in  more  highly  organized 
areas.  The  union  has  been  more  co-operative 
than  in  Toronto.  Union  regulations  help  man¬ 
agement  in  controlling  work  attitudes  of  the 
employees. 

Office  personnel  replacements  are  not  eas¬ 
ily  obtained  and  consequently  there  tends  to 
be  more  leniency  in  this  department. 

The  company's  principal  markets  are  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  and  goods  are  shipped 
to  these  points  by  truck.  Component  parts 
for  machining  and  assembly  are  also  brought 
to  the  plant  by  truck.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  shipping  pattern  is  unfavourable  to  the 
area,  resulting  in  some  back-haul  of  products, 
transportation  costs  do  not  upset  the  firm’s 
competitive  position.  Many  items  for  assem¬ 
bly  in  the  product  line  are  purchased  f.o.b. 
plant  and  many  of  the  company's  products 
are  sold  f.o.b.  factory.  It  is  said  that  the 
company's  reputation  for  high  quality  pro¬ 
duction  enables  it  to  obtain  a  little  better 
price  than  the  competition. 

There  were  no  financial  or  tax  incentives 
to  "lure”  management  to  this  location.  The 
attitudes  of  the  town  council,  the  local  hydro 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  have  been 
helpful.  At  least  one  senior  official  has  a  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  in  the  area.  The  relaxed  atmos¬ 
phere  and  general  attitude  of  the  district  is  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  operation. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  management 
would  again  choose  this  location 


Case  No.  13 

Two  men.  experienced  in  woodworking  and 
furniture  production,  joined  together  to  form 
a  company  for  the  production  of  rustic  wood 
furniture. 

Following  a  detailed  plant  location  study, 
a  site  was  selected  in  an  area  from  which  the 
principal  tourist  and  summer  cottage  centres 
of  the  region  could  be  served. 

This  company  built  a  plant  in  which  it  em¬ 
ploys  some  six  persons.  No  particular  study 
was  made  of  the  availability  of  labour  as  it 
was  realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  guidance  and  training  to 
all  employees,  their  only  requirement  being 
a  mechanical  aptitude.. 

The  plant  is  working  one  shift  per  day,  45 
hours  per  week.  Wages  are  above  those  of 
the  immediate  area.  The  level  of  education 
of  applicants  is  Grade  8  and  9. 

All  production  to  date  has  been  shipped 
by  road  and  raw  materials  are  also  received 
by  road.  The  shipping  pattern  of  the  area  is 
unfavourable  as  it  is  necessary  to  move  the 
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product  by  common  carrier  and  this  involves 
the  additional  cost  of  crating.  Van  lines, 
which  have  the  best  facilities  for  transporting 
this  kind  of  product,  do  not  accept  part  loads. 

The  management,  however,  is  satisfied  and 
would  again  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
same  venture  in  the  same  location. 


Case  No.  14 

This  case  history  deals  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  company  in  a  small  town  several 
hundred  miles  from  Toronto. 

A  group  of  local  businessmen  with  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  backing  competed  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  Ontario  companies  for  rights  to 
manufacture  under  licence.  They  were  able 
to  conclude  a  contract  with  the  patent  holder 
and  arranged  to  lease  a  building.  They  ob¬ 
tained  used  equipment  and  added  a  few  new 
machines.  The  investment  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $200,000. 

The  new  company  was  able  to  start  its  pro¬ 
duction  with  ten  experienced  employees.  This 
number  has  increased  to  45  and  a  second 
plant  has  been  leased.  The  company  is  oper¬ 
ating  two  nine-hour  shifts,  five  days  a  week. 
The  Canada  Manpower  Service  has  helped 
locate  the  required  labour. 

To  date  there  has  been  little  need  for  over¬ 
time  work  and  the  absentee  rate  amongst  the 
employees  has  not  been  serious.  Wages  paid 
by  the  company  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those 
within  the  community  antd  also  equal  to  those 
within  the  same  industry. 

Four  key  employees  who  had  been  with 
a  previous  manufacturer  joined  the  company 
and  have  remained  with  it.  Owing  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  plant,  supervisory  and  factory 
help  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  spe¬ 
cialized  training  facilities  normally  available 
from  the  manufacturers  of  equipment.  The 
lack  of  special  night  classes  at  universities, 
foremen’s  clubs,  and  other  facilities  of  this 
sort  are  also  missed. 

There  are  very  few  houses  available  in 
town  but  this  does  not  create  a  problem  as  the 
employees  come  from  within  a  ten-mile  ra¬ 
dius.  The  average  level  of  education  of  pros¬ 
pective  employees  now  being  referred  to  the 
company  is  Grade  9  and  10,  and  the  majority 
of  them  have  no  real  skills. 

The  products  of  the  company  are  sold 
across  Canada  from  coast  to  coast.  Most  go 
by  road.  Because  of  the  location  goods  des¬ 
tined  for  Western  Canada  must  go  to  Toronto 
for  transshipment.  This  means  a  back-haul 
for  westbound  goods.  Between  8  and  9  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price  can  be  attributed  to 
transportation  costs.  This  figure  would  be 
reduced  if  goods  leaving  the  plant  were  ship¬ 
ped  in  carload  lots  directly  to  a  destination. 
Current  volumes,  however,  seldom  warrant 
carload  shipments. 

There  were  no  incentives  offered  or  avail¬ 
able  to  attract  the  company  to  this  location. 
The  availability  of  a  leasable  factory  and  also 
a  good  supply  of  experienced  labour  were  im¬ 
portant  factors.  In  the  opinion  of  the  manag- 
ment,  a  more  central  shipping  point  would 
be  an  advantage. 


Case  No.  15 

A  U.S.  company  had  been  selling  into  Can¬ 
ada  through  a  distributor  for  a  number  of 
years  and  had  developed  an  attractive  sales 
pattern. 

However  a  competitor  built  a  plant  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  so  improved  its  competitive  position 
that  it  appeared  likely  to  capture  a  major 
portion  of  the  market.  To  protect  its  position 
and  to  gain  a  deeper  penetration,  the  former 
company  incorporporated  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  in  Canada. 

Having  been  in  a  small  rural  town  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years,  the  company 
set  out  to  find  a  similar  location  in  Canada. 

A  fairly  detailed  plant  location  study  was 
made  across  southeastern  and  southwestern 
Ontario  which  was  described  as  being  a  good 
“supplier  belt”. 

In  addition  to  having  many  of  the  require¬ 
ments  the  company  was  looking  for,  the  town 
in  which  it  finally  located  happened  at  that 
time  to  have  a  building  available  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  The  former  owner  had  gone 
bankrupt  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  property 
at  a  sacrifice.  In  1965  the  company  doubled 
the  floor  space  of  the  building  and  now  has 
combined  office  and  plant. 

Two  key  personnel,  the  plant  manager  and 
the  superintendent,  came  to  Canada  and  be¬ 
gan  the  development  of  an  administrative  and 
labour  force.  They  started  by  hiring  a  book¬ 
keeper,  a  store  man,  one  machinist  trainee 
and  one  assembler.  Through  the  use  of  a 
continuous  in-plant  training  program  the 
work  force  was  built  up. 

Although  95%  of  the  employees  are  now 
classed  as  skilled  tradesmen,  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  have  all  learned  their  skills 
on  the  job.  All  jobs  are  graded,  and  vacancies 
“posted”  to  give  existing  employees  first  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement. 

Graduates  of  the  first  class  from  a  new 
vocational  and  technical  school  have  been 
hired  by  this  company  and  appear  to  be  fit¬ 
ting  in  reasonably  well. 

In  screening  applicants  for  employment 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  work  attitudes 
of  the  prospective  employee.  This  aspect  of 
a  man’s  personality  is  considered  much  more 
important  than  his  native  ability.  Manage¬ 
ment  believes  that  any  man  with  mechanical 
ability  and  a  healthy  attitude  toward  his 
work,  if  properly  trained,  can  be  just  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  one  from  an  industrial  city. 

Management  states  that  some  problems  ex¬ 
ist  in  obtaining  key  technical  personnel.  En¬ 
gineers  and  technicians  from  larger  centres 
may  hesitate  to  move  to  smaller  towns  either 
because  they,  or  their  wives,  feel  they  would 
not  be  happy.  The  company  makes  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  interviewing  the  prospective  key  em¬ 
ployees  and  discussing  aspects  of  life  in  a 
smaller  community  with  them  before  granting 
employment.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  very  small 
turnover  in  the  management  and  technical 
group. 

The  principal  markets  for  this  company  are 
in  Montreal,  Toronto,  British  Columbia,  Al¬ 
berta  and  Manitoba,  in  that  order  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Plant  production  is  almost  entirely 
shipped  by  motor  freight  and  raw  materials 


and  component  parts  are  received  by  road. 
Because  most  shipments  to  and  from  the  com¬ 
pany  are  in  less  than  carload  lots,  there  is 
some  time  lost. 

Another  minor  disadvantage  of  this  small 
city  site  is  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  agent 
must  have  more  complete  information  and 
detailed  specifications  of  the  suppliers  pro¬ 
ducts  than  are  normally  required  in  major 
centres.  Likewise  it  is  found  that  telephone 
bills  are  inclined  to  be  higher  than  they 
would  be  in  a  larger  city  because  more  tele¬ 
phone  contact  is  maintained  with  customers 
and  suppliers. 

The  local  industrial  commissioner  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  interests  of  the  company  in  several 
instances.  The  municipality  supplied  sewers 
and  extra  water  service  when  the  company 
installed  a  sprinkler  system  in  the  buildings. 

After  ten  years  management  states  that 
this  company  would  again  definitely  locate 
in  the  same  area. 


Case  No.  16 

This  is  not  an  account  of  a  plant  relocation, 
but  one  of  evolution  in  which  a  company  ex¬ 
perienced  spectacular  growth  within  a  short 
period  of  time  and  now  faces  many  of  the 
problems  which  confront  new  industries  mov¬ 
ing  into  small  towns. 

The  company  was  sold  to  an  aggressive 
U.S.  group  which  has  expanded  the  business 
and  increased  the  number  of  employees.  It 
anticipates  a  further  100%  expansion  in  its 
production. 

This  increase  will  be  brought  about 
through  the  use  of  new  processes  and  the 
introduction  of  semi-automated  equipment. 
The  increase  in  the  total  labour  force  will  be 
relatively  small  in  comparison  to  the  growth 
in  production  capacity,  but  the  company 
will  need  more  technical  and  management 
people  and  also  more  supervisors. 

Because  of  the  rapid  expansion,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  great  need  of  assistance  in  train¬ 
ing  supervisory  personnel. 

So  far  there  is  no  problem  in  keeping  key 
personnel  in  this  small-town  location,  but  this 
may  well  become  more  difficult  in  the  future. 
The  mortgage  value  of  houses  is  very  low  and 
second  mortgages  are  not  available.  Lack  of 
housing  for  new  employees  is  causing  trouble. 

The  lack  of  cultural  activities  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  is  also  cited  as  a  disadvantage.  The 
company  anticipates  that  it  may  have  to  pay 
premiums  up  to  25  or  30  per  cent  to  find  the 
new  technical  and  management  staff  required 
for  forthcoming  expansion. 

Management  is  well  pleased  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  labour  force  and  only  normal  ab¬ 
senteeism  exists. 
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The  majority  of  the  new  employees  who 
will  work  on  the  new  assembly  lines  will  be 
women.  Many  applications  are  already  on  file. 

Wages  paid  by  this  firm  are  average  for 
both  the  community  and  the  industry.  The 
level  of  education  of  men  applying  for  plant 
labour  is  Grade  8  and  that  of  the  new 
women  applicants  is  Grade  10. 

This  company  feels  that  it  is  well  located 
in  relation  to  its  markets  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


Case  No.  17 

After  supplying  the  Canadian  market  for 
many  years  from  its  U.S.  plants  a  prominent 
manufacturing  company  decided  to  form  a 
Canadian  subsidiary. 

A  plant  location  study  led  to  a  well-ser¬ 
viced  site  in  a  medium-sized  city  within  125 
miles  of  Toronto.  The  company  built  a  new 
factory. 

When  construction  began,  the  manager 
started  to  line  up  future  employees.  He  did 
this  by  working  with  the  Canada  Manpower 
Service  and  by  advertising  in  local  papers. 
Sixty  people  were  interviewed  and  applica¬ 
tions  taken  for  future  employment. 

The  first  group  of  12  skilled  employees  was 
hired  three  months  later  and  employed  in 
construction  of  the  offices  and  interior  of  the 
plant.  Additional  employees  were  added  in 
small  numbers  and  gradually  the  total  num¬ 
ber  was  built  up. 

A  continuous  in-plant  training  program  is 
conducted.  The  plant  manager  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Ontario  Department  of  La¬ 
bour's  apprenticeship  training  program,  but 
he  does  not  feel  that  Program  4  (on  the  job 
training)  would  be  applicable  in  his  plant. 

The  rate  of  labour  turnover  is  highest  in 
the  18  to  20-year  age  group  and  averages 
approximately  one  or  two  out  of  five  young 
employees.  Management  reports  difficulty 
in  getting  employees  to  work  overtime  on 
Saturdays.  Wages  are  in  line  with  those  of 
the  community  and  above  those  of  similar 
industries  in  the  area.  A  majority  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  work  is  made  up  of  young  people 
who  "dropped  out”  of  Grades  8,  9  and  10. 

When  the  plant  started  operating  five  key 
personnel  moved  to  the  new  location  with 
the  company.  They  were  not  offered  any  in¬ 
ducement  other  than  their  moving  expenses. 

A  serious  shortage  of  adequate  rental  hous¬ 
ing  has  created  a  difficult  problem  for  some 
men  in  this  group.  Not  being  able  to  rent 
suitable  homes,  they  are  obliged  to  buy.  The 
houses  available  are  expensive  with  mortgage 
values  relatively  low.  The  amount  of  down 
payment  required  is  beyond  their  means. 

There  appears  to  be  little  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  city  to  have  extensive  lower  cost 
housing  built  for  plant  labour.  Little  encour¬ 
agement  is  given  to  the  development  of  large 
scale  housing  projects  and,  in  general,  new 
housing  is  restricted  to  the  building  of  “pres¬ 
tige”  homes  which  cost  more  here  than  in 
many  other  similar  locations.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  plant  20%  of  the  employees  live  out  of 
town  and  commute  from  12  to  40  miles  to 
work. 


The  principal  markets  of  this  company  are 
in  southern  Ontario.  Vancouver  and  Montre¬ 
al,  in  this  order  of  importance.  It  is  looking 
forward  to  an  expanded  market  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  on  exporting.  Approximately  one-half  of 
all  production  is  shipped  by  road  and  one- 
half  by  rail.  Most  of  the  truck  shipments  are 
taken  by  dealers  who  come  and  pick  up  their 
own  requirements. 

Approximately  60%  of  the  component 
parts  used  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  because  the  quantities  in  which  they 
are  required  are  too  small  to  permit  economic 
production  in  Canada. 

The  plant  manager  had  several  comments 
to  make  regarding  the  disadvantages  to  be 
found  in  this  area.  These  included:  a  severe 
shortage  of  labour;  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  rental  housing  and  the  high  cost  of  housing 
for  both  plant  labour  and  management  per¬ 
sonnel;  an  inadequate  supply  of  service  in¬ 
dustries  to  whom  work  could  be  jobbed  out; 
a  serious  over-taxing  of  the  doctors  and  other 
professional  people  resulting  in  exceptionally 
long  delays  for  patients  and  clients  and  the 
lack  of  central  shopping  facilities  such  as  a 
department  store,  which  necessitated  shop¬ 
pers  running  from  one  store  to  another  to 
buy  different  articles  of  clothing,  or  com¬ 
muting  to  surrounding  towns. 

The  manager  felt  that  many  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  had  been  overlooked  by  his  company  in 
conducting  its  plant  location  study.  He  felt, 
in  the  light  of  experience  to  date  and  partic¬ 
ularly  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  la¬ 
bour  and  housing  problems,  that  if  the  com¬ 
pany  was  starting  over  again  today,  it  would 
not  choose  the  same  location. 


Case  No.  18 

A  small  city  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Tor¬ 
onto  was  selected  as  the  location  for  a  Can¬ 
adian  manufacturing  operation  by  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  an  American  company. 

The  choice  was  based  almost  entirely 
upon  geographic  considerations  and  the  good 
highway  connections  between  Toronto  and 
the  plant  of  the  American  parent. 

The  fact  that  the  company  was  also  able  to 
lease  a  plant  in  which  to  manufacture  its 
specialty  line  was  important,  as  were  the  good 
transportation  facilities  available.  The  local 
industrial  commissioner,  by  providing  num¬ 
erous  services,  assisted  management  in  reach¬ 
ing  its  decision. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  unemployment 
in  the  general  area  and,  as  soon  as  the  plant 
opened,  prospective  employees  flocked  to  the 
gates. 

This  company  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
conduct  a  continuing  in-plant  training  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  the  simple  nature  of  the 


operation.  As  long  as  it  has  one  or  two  skilled 
operators,  the  rest  of  the  work  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  training.  The  normal  work  week 
is  45  hours  and  the  company  is  working  one 
shift.  Many  of  the  employees  are  older  people 
of  foreign  extraction  whose  educational  level 
is  not  known  to  management.  Absenteeism 
becomes  a  problem  only  during  the  summer 
period  when  high  school  students  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Wages  are  below  the  average  level  of  the 
community  because,  says  management,  of  the 
high  wages  paid  by  some  industries  in  the 
same  area. 

The  plant  manager  and  mill  operator  both 
came  from  Toronto  and  were  joined  later  by 
a  foreman.  These  people  have  stayed  with 
the  company  and,  by  all  reports,  are  happy 
living  in  this  small  city. 

Practically  all  of  the  plant  production  and 
raw  materials,  are  moved  by  highway  trans¬ 
port.  Export  shipments,  however,  go  out  by 
rail  and  represent  some  35%  of  total  output. 

Normally  the  shipping  pattern  in  the  area 
is  favourable  to  this  company’s  operation.  The 
company  maintains  warehouses  in  Montreal 
because  it  finds  it  is  necessary  to  transship 
products  going  to  the  Maritimes.  Shipments 
to  western  Canada  are  frequently  made  by 
boat  to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  This  puts  the 
company  in  a  better  position  relative  to  its 
competition  based  in  Toronto. 

Despite  seasonal  layoffs,  business  has  been 
good  and  the  company  is  planning  an  ex¬ 
pansion.  It  anticipates  it  will  find  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  additional  labour  because 
of  the  overall  shortage  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince. 

In  the  light  of  experience  to  date,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  this  company  would  defi¬ 
nitely  choose  the  same  location  if  starting  all 
over  again. 


Case  No.  19 

The  “Buy  Canadian”  campaign  of  the  past 
decade  was,  in  conjunction  with  strong  Can¬ 
adian-based  competition  and  high  import 
tariffs  for  its  products,  the  major  factor 
which  convinced  a  U.S.  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  to  open  a  plant  in  Canada. 

It  had  been  selling  in  Canada  and  knew 
that  there  was  an  attractive  potential  market. 

This  subsidiary  of  a  division  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  company  chose  its  site  because  of  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the  principal 
markets  in  Canada.  Three  years  after  open¬ 
ing  its  plant  the  firm  moved  to  a  new 
building  jointly  owned  with  an  associated 
company. 

It  started  operating  with  only  three  em¬ 
ployees.  This  has  since  been  expanded  to 
twelve  men.  plus  an  additional  three  clerical 
staff  and  three  people  in  management.  An 
additional  18  people  will  be  required  to  look 
after  expansion.  A  further  major  expansion  is 
planned,  at  which  time,  the  company  will  be 
employing  nearly  200  people,  of  whom  20% 
will  probably  be  women.  The  company  is 
concerned  about  finding  new  employees  and 
asked  the  Ontario  Immigration  Services  for 
help. 

The  plant  is  working  three  shifts  per 
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day  and  hopes  that  this  will  be  expanded  to 
an  around-the-clock  operation,  seven  days 
per  week.  The  plant  manager  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  locating  employees  and  has  used 
the  Canada  Manpower  Service  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  throughout  the  area. 
Neither  absenteeism  nor  labour  turnover  is  a 
major  problem. 

Wages  in  the  company  were  originally  low 
in  relation  to  those  paid  elsewhere  in  the 
community.  However  wage  levels  have  been 
increased  and  are  said  to  be  above  those  paid 
by  several  smaller  manufacturers.  Grade  9 
appears  to  be  the  average  level  of  education 
of  people  applying  for  employment. 

When  this  company  moved  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  it  brought  three  key  employees. 
One  of  these  men  has  since  been  released 
and  replaced.  All  of  the  key  people  like  living 
in  the  new  area  and  the  manager  himself 
much  prefers  it  to  his  previous  location  in  the 
United  States. 

The  company  is  training  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  employees. 
It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  trained 
supervisory  personnel  available  in  this  area. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  within  this  part  of  the  province  in  the 
last  few  years  and  people  with  accomplished 
skills  and  supervisory  talents  are  in  demand. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  houses  to  rent 
in  the  municipality. 

Plant  production  is  shipped  by  road  and 
most  raw  materials  are  also  received  by  truck. 
When  the  new  plant  expansion  takes  place, 
raw  materials  will  arrive  by  rail.  The  ship¬ 
ping  pattern  of  the  area  is  said  to  be  favour¬ 
able  and  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  has 
little  effect  on  the  selling  price. 

This  company’s  contact  with  the  munici¬ 
pality  has  been  limited  to  dealing  with  the 
industrial  commissioner  who  has  gained  a 
good  reputation  with  it  through  his  consid¬ 
erable  ability  and  co-operative  attitude. 

The  construction  of  the  new  building  in  a 
designated  area  qualified  the  company  for 
assistance  under  the  Area  Development  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  federal  Department  of  Industry. 

The  plant  manager  is  enthusiastic  about 
his  present  location  and  said  that,  in  the  light 
of  experience,  he  would  definitely  choose  this 
location  if  starting  over  again. 


Case  No.  20 

For  some  years  a  U.S.  manufacturer  was  ex¬ 
porting  to  Canada  through  a  distributor. 

Canadian  sales  grew  to  the  extent  that  it 
became  difficult  to  supply  the  market  com¬ 


petitively  and  the  company  decided  to  build 
a  Canadian  plant. 

A  management  committee  came  to  On¬ 
tario  to  make  a  detailed  plant  location  study. 
“Is  the  community  growing  and  attracting 
other  industries  of  a  recognizable  status?” — 
this  was  an  important  consideration  as  the 
committee  examined  several  communities 
within  100  miles  of  Toronto. 

In  due  course  a  site  was  chosen  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  small  city.  Good  rail  and  highway 
facilities;  adequate  public  utilities;  reasonable 
land  costs,  though  higher  than  in  most  of  the 
areas  studied;  many  social  and  recreational 
attractions;  good  local  schools;  and  a  co-op¬ 
erative  and  willing  municipal  attitude  all 
contributed  to  the  committee’s  decision.  The 
company  built  a  substantial  plant  as  its  first 
wholly-owned  subsidiary. 

The  company  work  force  was  developed 
and  trained  by  one  key  employee  who  came 
to  the  new  plant  with  the  manager  for  this 
purpose.  He  started  with  a  single  trainee  and 
built  up  the  work  force  gradually,  almost 
member  by  member.  Later,  the  company  ar¬ 
ranged  to  bring  a  small  number  of  trained 
people  from  England. 

There  are  now  60  hourly  rated  employees. 
Of  these,  25  are  skilled  males,  15  are  un¬ 
skilled  men  and  20  are  unskilled  women. 
There  are  20  other  people  in  the  office. 

The  plant  is  on  two  shifts  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  work  a  42’/i-hour  week.  Total  staff 
is  80  to  90  persons. 

An  in-plant  training  program  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  number  of  skilled  workers.  The  com¬ 
pany  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  on-the-job  training. 

Because  the  area  does  not  produce  “fac¬ 
tory-trained”  people  and  because  many 
required  skills  are  not  present,  management 
says;  “It  costs  more  to  produce  a  quality 
product  here  and  we  have  trouble  meeting 
quality  standards”. 

One  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
lack  of  skills  is  the  strong  desire  of  young 
workers  to  leave  the  plant  and  go  to  Toronto. 
The  rate  of  turnover  amongst  the  18  to  21- 
year  age  group  in  the  skilled  areas  of  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  plant. 

The  company’s  wages  are  competitive  with¬ 
in  the  community,  but,  as  the  Canada  Man¬ 
power  Service  points  out,  they  are  not  com¬ 
petitive  within  the  industry.  The  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  Toronto  is  no  barrier  to  young 
people  in  search  of  more  money. 

Company  management  has  suggested  that 
possibly  a  more  formal  and  challenging  ap¬ 
proach  to  in-plant  training  would  help  to 
keep  trainees  on  the  job  long  enough  for  suf¬ 
ficient  training  to  warrant  more  attractive 
wages.  These  trainees  leave  the  company  as 
partly  trained  people,  go  to  Toronto  and  find 
jobs  as  trained  and  skilled  machine  operators. 
Frequently  they  return  from  the  city  to  seek 
less  demanding  work. 

One  view  is  that,  as  labour  unions  become 
more  deeply  entrenched,  the  wage  scale  of 
the  area  will  rise  so  that  the  drift  to  Toronto 
will  cease  to  be  attractive. 

The  company  has  no  problem  with  absen¬ 
teeism  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  peo¬ 


ple  to  work  overtime  when  required.  Appli¬ 
cants  coming  to  the  plant  have  an  average 
of  Grade  10  education,  while  those  referred 
to  the  company  by  the  Canada  Manpower 
Service  have  closer  to  a  Grade  8. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  affectd  by 
the  expense  of  transhipping  goods  at  Toronto. 
The  fact  that  only  two  trucking  lines  are 
licensed  to  carry  the  company’s  products 
from  this  area  is  a  point  of  annoyance.  Man¬ 
agement  claims  that  one  of  their  customers 
refuses  to  accept  goods  delivered  by  one  of 
the  truckers  because  of  a  poor  record  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Inability  of  the  trucking  industry  to  set 
its  own  competitive  rates  is  said  to  contribute 
to  higher  transportation  costs. 

While  the  local  municipality  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  are  anxious  to  develop  new 
industrial  payrolls  and  are  willing  to  assist 
new  industries  in  the  area,  serious  shortage 
of  skilled  workers,  the  mobility  of  labour  and 
the  lure  of  high  wages  in  the  city,  combined 
with  high  transportation  costs,  have  convinced 
the  management  that  the  plant  should  be  in 
Toronto. 


Case  No.  21 

Having  enjoyed  a  successful  experience,  the 
principals  of  a  manufacturing  company  un¬ 
dertook  to  establish  a  new  industry  on  the 
same  property  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  plywood  plant. 

The  decision  was  based  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  the  industry,  anticipation 
that  the  product  would,  in  due  course,  re¬ 
place  another  in  the  market,  and  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  constant  supply  of  top  quality  ma¬ 
terial.  It  was  logical  that  the  new  plant  should 
be  built  alongside  the  parent  company  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  facilities  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Accordingly  a  plant  was  built  and 
brought  into  production. 

Management  knew  that  additional  labour 
would  be  available,  and  that  there  were  many 
men  in  the  area  not  fit  for  employment  in 
other  heavier  and  more  arduous  jobs.  The 
production  crew  was  formed  initially  from  a 
group  of  men  who  worked  on  construction  of 
the  new  plant. 

The  men  who  formed  the  first  shift  had 
already  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  ma¬ 
chinery  during  its  installation  and  had  also 
been  given  classroom  training.  The  labour 
force  was  built  up  from  this  nucleus  to  its 
present  status,  with  the  plant  operating  three 
shifts. 

It  is  expected  that  a  fourth  shift  will  be 
organized. 

A  continuous  in-plant  training  program 
trains  employees  to  do  all  of  the  production 
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jobs  in  the  plant.  There  is  a  very  low  ab¬ 
sentee  rate  as  each  shift  works  as  a  team  and 
a  degree  of  esprit  de  corps  has  been  built  up. 
There  is  an  estimated  turnover  of  ten  per 
cent  of  the  crew  every  two  to  three  months 
and  this  normally  occurs  in  the  18  to  25-year 
age  group.  Most  of  this  turnover  takes  place 
in  a  part  of  the  operation  requiring  heavy 
work  under  relatively  dusty  conditions,  with 
cold  weather  being  a  factor  in  the  winter. 

Wages  at  the  plant  are  above  the  average 
of  the  community  and  a  little  lower  than  those 
paid  throughout  the  industry  as  a  whole.  This 
wage  differential  is  a  result  of  the  plant  lo¬ 
cation  and  the  employment  conditions  of  the 
area.  The  average  level  of  education  of  peo¬ 
ple  now  being  referred  to  the  company  for 
work  is  Grade  8  and  few  of  them  are  skilled. 

Good  supervisory  personnel  is  available  in 
the  area  and  the  company  reports  no  partic¬ 
ular  problem  in  training.  Housing  is  scarce 
in  the  community  but  this  has  not  seriously 
affected  the  company.  Experience  with  the 
union  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  main  markets  for  this  firm  are  in  south¬ 
ern  Ontario  and  Montreal.  Plant  production 
is  shipped  by  road,  the  shipping  pattern 
being  classed  as  favourable.  Despite  its  loca¬ 
tion,  some  distance  from  the  central  Ontario 
market,  the  products  are  competitive  there 
and  have  until  recently  been  competitive  in 
the  Montreal  market.  Raw  materials  arrive  at 
the  plant  from  within  a  35  to  40-mile  radius 
by  truck.  Transportation  costs  to  and  from 
the  plant  amount  to  approximately  ten  per 
cent  of  sales. 

Management  reports  that  the  attitude  of 
the  municipality  towards  the  company  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  indifference.  Social,  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  environment  do 
not  have  any  particular  bearing  on  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  this  plant.  There  were  no  financial 
incentives  offered  or  available  to  attract  the 
plant  to  its  present  location  or  to  assist  in  its 
development.  The  fact  that  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  owned  the  land  and  was  in  a  position 
to  supply  a  broad  variety  of  services  was  of 
prime  importance. 

In  the  light  of  its  experience  to  date, 
management  says  that  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  the  company  would  definitely  relo¬ 
cate  in  the  same  area. 


Case  No.  22 

This  is  a  report  on  a  business  that  “just 
grew”  from  a  speculative  investment  in  a 
vacant  building  to  a  two-plant  operation. 

The  buyer  of  the  building  maintained  a 
summer  residence  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
new  business  started  when  he  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  some  local  fabricating. 


From  this  point  the  business  has  expanded 
until  it  now  consists  of  two  divisions  of  the 
parent  company. 

The  original  light  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  started  with  three  employees,  two  of 
whom  were  skilled  and  one  unskilled.  The 
two  plants  now  employ  nearly  50  men,  of 
whom  30  are  skilled. 

Initially,  there  was  no  real  assessment  of 
the  labour  market  and  no  formal  labour  re¬ 
cruitment  plan  was  conducted.  There  was 
known  to  be  a  large  pool  of  untrained  and 
unskilled  labour  in  the  area  and,  as  work 
developed,  people  were  hired  and  given  on- 
the-job  training. 

As  the  need  for  more  employees  grew  with 
the  increase  in  available  work,  arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  training  in  night  class¬ 
es  at  the  local  vocational  school.  The  school 
was  not  successful,  in  management’s  view,  in 
training  adults  for  plant  work.  Men  with 
some  welding  knowledge  who  were  willing 
to  attend  the  courses  found  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  did  not  advance  their  training.  The 
methods  were  satisfactory  for  the  elementary 
training  of  high  school  boys,  but  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  help  men  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  trade. 

After  some  negotiation,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  company  to  use  the  vocational 
school  facilities  and  to  supply  its  own  instruc¬ 
tors  from  its  own  employees.  In-plant  job 
training  is  continuing  under  foremen’s  sup¬ 
ervision,  but  the  formal  aspects  of  the  train¬ 
ing  are  now  at  the  vocational  school. 

There  has  been  a  high  rate  of  turnover  in 
the  general  course  of  building  up  the  labour 
force.  Many  people  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  demands  of  industry  in  regular  attendance 
and  application.  The  company  found  origi¬ 
nally  that  it  had  to  contend  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  “let’s  go  fishing”  attitude  but  through 
the  application  of  firm  discipline,  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  to  some  extent  been  overcome. 

Most  of  the  younger  applicants  for  work 
have  Grade  9  or  10  education  while  older 
men  have  lower  educational  standards. 

Because  this  company  is  located  in  a  resort 
area,  housing  conditions  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  are  very  tight.  New  employees 
find  that  they  can  obtain  houses  during  the 
fall  or  winter  without  much  difficulty. 

The  starting  wage  rate  for  unskilled  labour 
is  above  average  for  the  community.  As  the 
men  increase  their  skills  and  abilities  through 
the  training  program,  the  wages  are  increased 
correspondingly  and  rates  of  pay  for  skilled 
welders  are  close  to  those  paid  throughout 
the  industry.  There  is  no  union  in  this  plant. 

Operating  with  a  relatively  low  overhead 
structure,  the  company  finds  that  it  can  com¬ 
pete  in  many  markets  across  the  country. 
Practically  all  of  the  plant  production  is 
shipped  by  road  and  raw  materials  and  com¬ 
ponent  parts  are  also  received  by  road.  The 
company  uses  its  own  trucks  for  delivery  and 
return  loads  of  incoming  material.  This  en¬ 
ables  it  to  produce  at  a  competitive  level. 

The  Area  Development  agency  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  has  designated  this  particu¬ 
lar  area  as  one  which  qualifies  for  tax  relief 
and  financial  incentives.  The  company’s  ex¬ 
pansion  program  was  set  up  to  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  some  of  these  benefits.  The  label  of 
"designated  area”  has  proven  a  disadvantage, 
however,  when  applying  for  mortgage  money 
to  finance  new  expansion. 

The  recreational  environment  of  the  area 
was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  birth  of  this 
company  and  is  still  an  important  aspect  in 
the  lives  of  the  employees. 

The  attitude  of  the  municipality  and  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  helpful  as  shown  in  the  development 
of  training  at  the  vocational  school. 

Management  advises  that  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  in  the  light  of  its  experi¬ 
ence  to  date,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  choose 
this  same  location  if  starting  over  again. 


Case  No.  23 

This  is  a  report  of  a  branch  plant  of  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  a  Canadian  manufacturing  company. 
A  detailed  plant  location  study  was  made  by 
the  company  and  the  final  choice  was  based 
on  its  proximity  to  the  centre  of  the  market. 

The  plant  started  with  two  local  employees 
and  four  skilled  supervisors  who  were  brought 
in  from  the  subsidiary  company  to  look  after 
labour  training  matters.  Over  a  period  of 
seven  months  the  staff  was  built  up  by  hiring 
and  training. 

Most  of  the  plant  now  works  on  a  single 
shift  basis,  but  in  one  area  production  is  re¬ 
quired  during  three  shifts.  In-plant  labour 
training  is  continuing  in  order  to  have  as  many 
people  trained  in  all  parts  of  the  operation  as 
possible.  The  plant  operates  40  hours  per 
week,  with  a  very  low  rate  of  absenteeism 
and  practically  no  labour  turnover. 

Wages  paid  by  the  company  are  in  line 
with  those  of  the  community,  but  are  said 
to  be  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  industry 
because  the  plant  has  only  been  working  for 
two  years  and  the  staff  is  still  inexperienced. 
In  the  selection  of  employees  the  company 
has  set  Grade  10  as  its  standard  educational 
requirement. 

The  four  senior  employees  who  moved  to 
the  new  location  were  promoted  to  positions 
of  foremen.  Their  moving  expenses  to  the  new 
plant  location  were  paid.  Three  of  these  four 
have  remained  with  the  company  and  one  has 
left  because  he  didn’t  like  the  weather.  It 
was  stated  that  the  wives  of  two  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  were  not  happy  at  moving  to  the 
chosen  location,  but  that  the  wife  of  the 
third  man  accepted  the  transfer  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Housing  in  this  area  is  in  short  supply 
and  is  also  very  expensive  by  standards  in 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

Experience  with  the  union,  which  is  the 
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same  one  that  operates  in  all  three  Canadian 
plants,  has  been  excellent. 

Almost  99%  of  the  company's  products  are 
marketed  in  Ontario  and  move  to  their  des¬ 
tination  by  road  transport.  The  shipping  pat¬ 
tern  is  favourable  in  most  instances,  but  the 
company  is  obliged  to  use  its  own  transport 
to  serve  two  of  its  customers. 

The  taxes  paid  to  the  municipality  are 
reasonable,  with  both  the  assessment  value 
and  the  local  mill  rate  being  lower  than  at 
the  site  of  the  parent  company.  Although  the 
plant  manager  classifies  the  educational  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  area  as  being  quite  good  he  does 
feel  that  the  area  is  lacking  in  cultural  en¬ 
vironment.  Recreational  facilities  in  the  area 
are  good. 

In  the  light  of  experience  to  date  the  same 
location  would  probably  be  chosen  again. 


Case  No.  24 

One  of  several  divisions  of  a  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturing  company  built  a  plant  in  a  small 
city  within  125  miles  of  Toronto.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  previously  operated  in  Quebec  but 
decided  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  lo¬ 
cating  in  Ontario.  This  news  soon  leaked  out 
and  a  delegation  from  this  prosperous  On¬ 
tario  city  went  to  visit  the  company. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  production 
process  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
new  plant  be  located  in  a  clean  area  which 
was  zoned  industrially  to  prevent  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  heavier  and  dirtier  industries  into  the 
area.  Management  visited  the  city  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  was  satisfied  with  the  proposed  site 
which  was  fully  serviced  with  the  necessary 
utilities.  An  adequate  labour  pool  existed  in 
the  area  at  that  time.  A  decision  was  made 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  property  and  a  new 
plant  was  built. 

The  general  manager  and  two  foremen 
moved  to  the  new  location  and  proceeded  to 
hire  and  train  plant  operating  personnel. 
Since  that  time  the  labour  force  has  been 
built  up  to  more  than  100.  The  company  now 
needs  more  employees  but  these  are  not 
available.  The  Canada  Manpower  Service  is 
“scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel”. 

An  in-plant  labour  training  program  is  put 
into  effect  whenever  it  is  required  to  train 
replacements  and  new  personnel.  The  reg¬ 
ular  work  week  is  40  hours  but  the  company 
frequently  works  from  45  to  48  hours  per 
week  as  it  is  necessary  to  stockpile  their  pro¬ 
ducts  for  delivery  during  a  two-week  shut¬ 
down  period.  Some  trouble  is  experienced  in 
getting  employees  to  work  overtime. 

Absenteeism,  though  not  excessive  usually 
takes  place  amongst  employees  in  the  18  to 
22-year  age  bracket.  There  has  been  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  labour  turnover  in  the  plant 
and  it  is  estimated  that  50%  of  the  present 
employees  joined  the  company  in  one  year. 
No  particular  age  group  figures  predominant¬ 
ly  in  the  labour  turnover  problem. 

Wages  are  generally  in  line  with  those  of 
the  community.  The  average  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  people  being  referred  to  the  company 


for  employment  is  said  to  be  from  Grade  7  to 
8  and  not  more  than  Grade  10. 

Management  is  very  outspoken  about  the 
lack  of  available  housing  accommodation  for 
labour.  Good  supervisory  personnel  were  said 
"to  be  too  costly”  in  this  area. 

The  company  is  well  pleased  with  the  muni¬ 
cipal  attitude  and  the  co-operative  action  of 
the  local  promotional  group  in  this  town. 

In  the  light  of  experience  to  date  manage¬ 
ment  would  probably  locate  in  the  same  area 
but  would  definitely  look  around  before 
making  a  firm  decision. 


Case  No.  25 

To  avoid  losing  its  major  Canadian  customer 
a  U.S.  manufacturer  of  equipment  was 
obliged  to  move  to  Canada,  as  the  result  of  a 
determined  effort  to  increase  the  Canadian- 
made  content  of  the  product. 

The  company  was  able  to  lease  a  suitable 
plant  in  one  of  the  middle-sized  cities  in  On¬ 
tario.  It  was  faced  with  a  critical  shortage  of 
skilled  labour.  Its  business  had  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  the  leased  plant.  A  much  larger 
building  was  available  in  a  nearby  city,  where 
a  second  large  manufacturing  plant  was 
known  to  be  curtailing  some  of  its  operations 
and  would  be  releasing  a  number  of  skilled 
employees.  Regardless  of  this  information,  a 
study  was  made  of  a  number  of  other  pos¬ 
sible  locations  to  which  the  plant  might  be 
moved.  It  was  decided  to  buy  the  building 
and  the  company  moved,  taking  some  staff. 

The  company  started  operating  in  its  new 
plant  with  47  people,  37  of  them  from  the 
previous  plant.  This  labour  force  has  now 
been  built  up  to  nearly  200. 

A  continuous  in-plant  training  program  is 
conducted  for  the  employees.  The  company 
now  requires  additional  machinists  or  me¬ 
chanics  but  these  people  are  not  available 
locally.  Although  it  prefers  to  hire  skilled 
tradesmen  the  company  is  prepared  to  train 
new  employees.  Even  unskilled  people  with 
mechanical  aptitudes  are  hard  to  find. 

The  company  is  working  on  a  three-shift 
basis,  with  a  40-hour  work  week.  It  has  found 
the  labour  force  in  this  area  is  extremely 
stable.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  of  absen¬ 
teeism  and  no  employees  have  left  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  last  three  years  of  their  own 
accord.  Wages  are  above  average  for  both  the 
municipality  and  the  industry. 

People  now  being  referred  to  the  company 
for  employment  have  an  average  of  Grade 
8  education  and  about  10%  of  them  have 
some  skill.  Management  regrets  that  good 
plant  supervisory  personnel  are  not  available 
in  the  area.  This  company  will  support  em¬ 
ployees  who  wish  to  seek  further  education, 
up  to  80%  of  the  cost  of  the  desired  course. 
However,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  initiative 
among  the  people,  who  show  little  desire  to 
better  their  education. 

Practically  all  of  the  company’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  shipped  out  by  truck  transport.  Raw 
materials  are  received  by  both  road  and  rail 
with  component  parts  coming  from  the 


United  States  by  road.  The  shipping  pattern  of 
the  area  is  said  to  be  favourable  and  trans¬ 
portation  does  not  constitute  a  problem  for 
this  company. 

At  the  time  the  move  was  made  there  were 
no  financial  incentives  offered  or  available 
to  attract  the  plant  to  its  new  location.  The 
industrial  commissioner  was  very  helpful  in 
assisting  management  with  its  location  prob¬ 
lems.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  comparison 
of  the  levels  of  taxation  in  the  two  munici¬ 
palities  because  in  the  first  location  taxes  were 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  lease. 

In  the  light  of  experience  this  company 
states  it  would  very  definitely  relocate  in  the 
same  municipality  even  if  obliged  to  build  a 
plant,  rather  than  being  able  to  buy  one. 


Case  No.  26 

A  well  established  U.S.  manufacturer  had 
been  selling  to  the  Canadian  market  for  thirty 
years  when  he  decided  to  form  a  Canadian 
subsidiary  company.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  tariff  on  this  company’s  products  coming 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States  would  be 
removed. 

The  company  started  its  Canadian  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  small  way  anticipating  that  it  would 
soon  be  bigger.  It  began  in  Toronto,  where 
shipping  was  a  problem  and  it  stayed  only 
a  short  time. 

The  next  move  was  to  a  small  city  within 
100  miles  of  Toronto.  This  location  was 
chosen  because  of  its  better  than  average 
transportation  services  and  the  availability  of 
a  bonded  warehouse  through  which  compon¬ 
ent  parts  from  the  American  plant  could  be 
imported. 

The  company  was  able  to  buy  a  build¬ 
ing  with  five  acres  of  land,  which  would  be 
required  for  future  expansion  plans.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  negotiating  for  additional 
land.  The  business  has  expanded  threefold 
since  moving  to  Canada. 

The  plant  is  working  one  shift  per  day 
on  a  regular  40-hour  per  week  basis.  Employ¬ 
ees  are  allowed  to  work  as  much  overtime  as 
they  wish,  whenever  the  work  is  available, 
but  overtime  is  not  required.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  the  employees  are  older  and  more  stable 
people  and  management  finds  no  problem  of 
absenteeism  or  turnover  in  the  labour  force. 

Wages  are  above  the  level  of  the  com¬ 
munity  but  below  the  top  Ontario  industry. 
They  are  above  the  wages  paid  by  competi¬ 
tive  manufacturers. 

Both  plant  production  and  incoming  parts 
are  shipped  and  received  by  truck  transport. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  emergency  shipments 
to  be  made  by  air  freight.  In  this  regard  the 
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manager  found  that  the  lack  of  a  feeder  air¬ 
line  service  to  connect  with  Air  Canada  was 
a  definite  disadvantage. 

The  company  is  happy  with  its  present  lo¬ 
cation,  including  transportation  facilities  and 
labour  arrangements  and  is  planning  a  large 
expansion  program. 


Case  No.  27 

A  U.S.  manufacturer  formed  a  Canadian 
company  in  association  with  another  com¬ 
pany  under  the  same  ownership.  Prior  to  this 
time,  the  company  had  been  exporting  to 
Canada. 

The  manufacturer  discussed  the  matter 
with  a  close  personal  friend  who  lived  in  a 
town  less  than  150  miles  from  Toronto.  This 
source  reported  that  in  his  home  town  there 
was  a  suitable  building  and  an  adequate 
labour  pool  in  the  immediate  area.  Without 
conducting  a  thorough  location  study  of 
other  areas,  the  principals  of  the  company 
decided  to  buy  the  building.  The  fact  that 
this  town  had  a  good  airport  nearby  influ¬ 
enced  the  decision. 

The  plant  started  operating  with  a  small 
staff.  New  people  were  trained  by  the  man¬ 
ager  in  the  operation  of  the  equipment.  The 
staff  has  been  increased  gradually  with  three 
expansions  in  plant  capacity  taking  place.  A 
further  addition  to  the  plant  is  planned  for 
the  near  future. 

All  of  the  plant  operators  are  men,  half  of 
them  skilled.  The  others  are  plant-trained 
operators.  An  in-plant  training  program  is 
conducted  to  acquaint  the  employees  with 
the  different  operations  and  to  train  replace¬ 
ments.  The  company  is  interested  in  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  program  for  tool  and 
die  makers. 

There  is  a  very  low  absentee  rate  in  this 
plant  and  little  labour  turnover.  Wages  are 
said  to  be  generally  in  line  with  those  of  the 
community,  and  the  industry  in  general.  The 
company  pays  fees  for  extension  courses  for 
the  employees. 

Plant  production  is  shipped  by  truck  to  the 
two  principal  markets  and  raw  materials  are 
also  received  by  road  transport.  Because  of 
the  somewhat  remote  location  of  this  plant, 
the  company  finds  that  there  are  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  shipping  pattern  of  the  area. 

In  the  opinion  of  management,  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  are  not  particularly  co¬ 
operative.  The  municipal  industrial  commit¬ 
tee  is  low  in  its  promotional  efforts  and  has 
missed  recent  opportunities  for  further  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion. 

From  experience  to  date,  management  of 
this  company  would  choose  a  location  much 
closer  to  its  markets  if  starting  over  again. 


Case  No.  28 

After  52  years  in  one  location  in  southern 
Ontario  a  Canadian  company,  being  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  a  U.S.  firm,  decided  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  relocate  its  plant  else¬ 
where.  The  company  wanted  to  expand  and 
to  put  in  modern  production  equipment.  A 


study  of  the  labour  force  in  the  area  at  the 
same  time  indicated  that  growth  over  the 
years  had  brought  in  a  number  of  industries 
capable  of  paying  higher  labour  rates  than 
the  older  business.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  relocate  in 
closer  proximity  to  its  market. 

The  company  hired  management  consul¬ 
tants  to  conduct  a  plant  location  study.  They 
located  a  suitable  piece  of  serviced  land  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  one  of  the  middle-sized 
cities  of  Ontario.  The  proximity  of  a  source 
of  raw  materials  and  the  availability  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts  in  addition  to  what  appeared 
to  be  an  adequate  labour  pool  were  deciding 
factors  in  the  choice  of  location. 

The  new  plant  was  built  and  the  company 
commenced  to  move  its  operation,  one  de¬ 
partment  at  a  time.  The  procedure  was  to 
bring  the  machinery  over,  set  it  up  in  the 
new  plant  and  then  bring  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  same  department.  Supervi¬ 
sory  personnel  and  former  employees  from 
the  old  plant  acted  as  a  training  staff  for  new 
employees,  who  were  added  to  each  depart¬ 
ment  as  required.  The  whole  changeover 
took  approximatley  three  months. 

The  labour  situation  has  changed  rather 
extensively;  there  is  now  a  shortage  of  good 
labour.  Wages  in  the  plant  are  above  the 
average  of  the  community  and  are  in  line  with 
the  competition  within  the  same  industry. 
The  average  level  of  education  of  people  now 
being  referred  to  the  company  is  Grade  9. 

Management,  supervisors,  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  people  who  moved  to  the  new  lo¬ 
cation  received  moving  expenses  and  a  living 
allowance  until  able  to  become  resettled. 
There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  with  their 
new  location  among  employees’  wives.  Hous¬ 
ing  in  this  community  is  an  acute  problem. 

This  company  receives  raw  materials  by 
road  transportation  and  ships  most  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  by  truck.  The  shipping  pattern  of  the 
area  is  quite  favourable.  The  municipal  taxes 
are  on  a  par  with  those  in  the  former  location. 
The  labour  union  which  had  been  operating 
in  the  previous  plant  came  along  with  the 
employees  to  their  new  location  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  operate  in  the  previous  manner. 
The  municipality  has  proven  itself  eager  to 
assist  the  company  in  every  way  possible. 

The  president  of  this  company  states  that 
the  labour  pool  of  the  area  is  no  longer  large 
enough  to  look  after  the  requirements  of  the 
industry  now  located  there.  This  was  cited 
as  being  a  distinct  disadvantage,  like  the  lack 
of  housing  available  for  employees. 

Management’s  view,  in  this  instance,  is  that 
if  faced  with  making  a  choice  again,  there 
would  be  fewer  problems  in  other  areas. 


Case  No.  29 

A  new  division  of  a  Canadian  subsidiary  of 
a  U.S.  manufacturer  was  formed  to  produce 
a  new  product  that  had  previously  been  made 
only  in  the  United  States.  By  moving  produc¬ 
tion  into  Canada,  the  company  felt  it  would 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  market.  It  conducted 
a  plant  location  study  in  the  central  section  of 
southwestern  Ontario  and  eventually  chose 
to  lease  an  available  building  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  area. 


A  manager  for  the  new  plant  was  hired 
locally  and  given  training  at  the  parent  com¬ 
pany.  Since  the  plant  opened,  the  work  force 
has  been  built  up.  The  plant  works  on  a 
regular  one  shift  per  day  basis  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  extra  short  shift  to  keep  part  of  the 
operation  caught  up  with  the  remainder. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Service  has  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  the  people  employed  by  the 
company.  Management  requires  careful 
screening  of  employees  and  is  satisfied  that 
the  people  now  on  staff  are  capable  and 
efficient.  The  plant  has  a  very  low  rate  of 
absenteeism  and  no  problem  with  labour 
turnover.  Wages  are  above  the  average  for 
the  municipality  and  in  line  with  the  industry 
elsewhere. 

This  company  anticipates  that  it  will  be 
able  to  enter  the  export  market  in  the  United 
Slates  in  substantial  volume.  Future  expan¬ 
sion  is  planned  and  the  company  anticipates 
an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent  in  employ¬ 
ment.  Negotiations  are  now  under  way  to  buy 
the  building. 

This  company  has  had  no  particular  con¬ 
tact  with  the  municipal  authorities  but  advises 
that  the  industrial  commissioner  was  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  helping  to  locate  the  plant  and 
in  advising  on  certain  expansion  problems. 

The  plant  is  outside  the  normal  delivery 
range  of  industrial  suppliers  in  the  adjoining 
larger  cities,  resulting  in  considerable  incon¬ 
venience  caused  by  the  necessity  to  go  and 
pick  up  parts  if  required  urgently. 

In  the  light  of  experience  the  plant  manager 
would  choose  one  of  the  adjoining  larger 
municipalities  as  a  location.  Industrial  sup¬ 
pliers  would  be  more  readily  available  and 
there  is  a  greater  supply  of  plant-trained 
employees. 


Case  No.  30 

A  division  of  a  Canadian  company  was 
moved  from  the  main  plant  to  a  new  building 
in  a  nearby  city.  The  labour  pool  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  main  plant  was 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  complete  operation 
of  the  plant  and  its  proposed  expansions.  In 
addition  the  premises  were  not  adequate  for 
housing  the  desired  new  equipment. 

The  company  made  a  plant  location  study 
which  covered  Montreal.  Toronto  and  several 
centres  in  southern  Ontario.  The  industrial 
commissioner  from  the  nearby  municipality 
played  an  important  role  in  helping  the  com¬ 
pany  to  finalize  its  decision. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  provide  a  good 
site  with  a  warehouse  on  it  that  was  suitable 
for  conversion,  he  undertook  to  see  that  an 
adequate  labour  supply  would  be  available. 
Knowing  that  the  firm  was  short  of  labour 
and  would  react  well  to  a  source  of  semi¬ 
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trained  workers,  he  arranged  to  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  training  course  to  instruct  women  in 
the  operation  of  machines  and  plant  equip¬ 
ment. 

While  the  new  building  was  under  con¬ 
struction  the  employees  were  shuffled  about 
so  that  all  of  those  who  would  be  moving  to 
the  new  plant  were  employed  in  the  division 
to  be  moved.  There  are  now  more  than  200 
employees  working  in  the  new  location. 

The  transfer  of  workers  and  equipment 
was  made  in  three  moves,  each  a  complete 
operation.  The  company  needs  15  more 
people  now,  and  plans  more  expansion. 

Prior  to  building  this  plant  the  company 
experienced  a  good  deal  of  labour  instability. 
This  problem  has  been  greatly  relieved  and 
separations  are  now  mainly  the  result  of  a 
“weeding  out”  process  by  the  company  to 
select  the  best  employees  available. 

The  absentee  problem  is  also  less  severe 
and  is  usually  found  amongst  employees  in 
the  18  to  22-year  age  group. 

The  plant  is  on  a  40-hour  week,  working 
one  shift  per  day.  The  company  has  difficulty 
in  getting  employees  to  work  overtime  during 
the  week  but  finds  that  they  are  more  willing 
to  work  on  Saturdays. 

A  continuous  employee  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  plan  is  carried  on.  The  new  plant  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  on  the  continent  and 
wages  are  above  average  for  the  industry.  The 
employees  are  much  more  content  than  pre¬ 
viously,  being  able  to  spend  more  time  at 
home,  avoid  travelling  costs  and  enjoy  greatly 
improved  working  conditions. 

Company  trucks  are  used  to  transport  the 
materials  to  this  division  and  to  take  the 
finished  products  back  to  the  main  plant. 

The  selection  of  this  location  for  the  new 
plant  has  been  beneficial  to  all  concerned  and 
in  the  light  of  current  experience  it  was  a 
wise  decision. 


Case  No.  31 

A  British  manufacturer  had  been  exporting 
to  Canada  and  selling  through  distributors 
for  approximately  45  years  when  he  decided 
to  build  a  plant  in  Canada.  A  few  years  earlier 
the  company  had  bought  the  business  of  its 
principal  distributor  and  had  established  a 
sales  office  in  Canada.  It  controlled  its  sales 
through  a  series  of  branches  across  Canada, 
with  the  principal  markets  being  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

The  parent  company  incorporated  a  Cana¬ 
dian  subsidiary  after  an  extensive  plant  loca¬ 
tion  study  which  included  a  survey  of  the 
eastern  townships  of  Quebec  and  southern 
and  southwestern  Ontario.  The  determining 
factors  in  the  final  choice  of  location  were 
first,  a  desire  to  place  the  manufacturing 
operation  relatively  close  to  the  centre  of 
its  overall  market,  the  selection  of  an  area 
in  which  there  was  an  engineering  history, 
the  availability  of  good  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Having  narrowed  this  selection  down  to 
two  locations  the  company  chose  a  munici¬ 
pality  with  a  history  of  medium  to  heavy 
manufacturing  as  opposed  to  one  dominated 
by  the  automotive  industry.  This  choice  was 


made  on  the  basis  of  a  difference  in  wage 
rates  paid  in  the  two  localities. 

There  was  at  the  time,  total  unemployment 
of  some  5,000  people  in  the  area  chosen  by 
the  company.  The  plant  started  operating 
with  a  small  staff.  It  made  extensive  changes 
in  its  plant  production  machinery  and  added 
a  number  of  pieces  of  semi-automatic  equip¬ 
ment.  This  almost  immediately  eliminated 
more  than  half  of  the  labour  force.  The  plant 
is  now  working  one  full  40-hour  shift  per 
week,  with  one  small  part  shift  operating  the 
special  automatic  equipment  at  night.  This 
company  does  not  experience  any  trouble  in 
getting  employees  to  work  overtime.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  employees  were  skilled 
people,  the  company  has  found  it  necessary 
to  conduct  a  more  or  less  continuous  but 
informal  plant  training  program. 

Wages  at  the  plant  compare  with  thoce  in 
plants  of  similar  size  in  the  area  but  are  below 
the  rates  paid  by  the  few  big  companies  in 
the  district.  The  plant  manager  believes  that 
the  wages  are  more  or  less  in  line  with  those 
of  his  competitors.  The  average  education 
of  people  seeking  employment  with  the 
company  is  Grade  8  or  9. 

Housing  is  not  a  problem  for  the  majority 
of  the  employees,  as  they  are  local  people. 
However  it  was  a  problem  for  some  because 
rental  accommodation  is  very  scarce.  The 
newcomers  do  not  particularly  like  the  small 
city  in  which  they  are  located,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  leave  the  company  for  this 
reason. 

The  company  is  satisfied  with  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  its  products,  raw  materials 
and  component  parts  all  move  by  truck  trans¬ 
port.  When  the  company  chose  the  site  it 
insisted  that  a  railway  spur  be  available,  but 
it  is  unlikely  the  spur  will  ever  be  required 
due  to  the  excellent  trucking  facilities  avail¬ 
able  in  this  area. 

The  company  has  not  had  any  particular 
contact  with  the  municipality,  nor  were  there 
any  financial  incentives  offered  or  available. 
In  conducting  the  plant  location  study  the 
company  did  look  at  taxes  in  each  munici¬ 
pality,  but  found  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  were  equal. 

In  the  light  of  experience  this  company 
would  probably  end  up  with  the  choice  of 
the  same  area  if  starting  all  over  again  but 
definitely  would  not  look  at  any  area  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  supply  of  trained 
or  skilled  people  merely  because  the  area 
had  a  history  of  this  type  of  employment. 
The  only  disadvantage  noted  was  the  fact  that 
the  sales  and  executive  staff  are  all  located 
elsewhere. 


Case  No.  32 

A  Canadian  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  company 
moved  into  a  vacant  plant  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  to  assemble  American-made  com¬ 
ponent  parts  but  the  parent  company  decided 
that  this  assembly  operation  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  plant  was  not  well  located  so  the 
company  set  out  to  look  for  a  central  loca¬ 
tion. 

After  a  quick  trip  it  decided  to  buy  a  vacant 
building  in  a  small  Ontario  city  approxi¬ 


mately  100  miles  from  Toronto.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction  of  the  location,  in  addition 
to  the  availability  of  the  building,  was  its 
adjacency  to  a  related  industry  which  was 
capable  of  supplying  important  component 
parts.  The  location  was  in  the  centre  of  an 
important  segment  of  the  market. 

The  company  did  not  conduct  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  labour  market  but  satisfied  it¬ 
self  there  was  unemployment  in  the  area  and 
that  other  companies  were  manufacturing 
similar  products  in  the  same  district. 

Employees  were  given,- initial  training  by 
a  group  of  four  key  personnel  who  came  from 
the  parent  plant.  As  demand  developed  the 
work  force  was  increased,  all  but  half  a 
dozen  persons  being  classed  as  semi-skilled, 
plant-trained  operators. 

The  company  is  working  one  shift  with  a 
work  week  of  40  hours,  and  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  great  deal  of  overtime  work.  Em¬ 
ployees  frequently  will  work  as  much  as  60 
hours  per  week.  Normally  there  is  a  low  rate 
of  absenteeism,  mostly  among  younger  em¬ 
ployees  when  they  are  in  training. 

The  company  prefers  to  employ  people 
with  Grade  12  for  plant  work  but  finds  that 
normally  the  average  level  of  education  is 
Grade  10.  The  company  has  a  preference  for 
older  employees  and  selects  men  between 
30  and  50  years  of  age  whenever  possible. 
They  find  that  these  people  are  more  reliable, 
adjust  readily  and  are  more  productive.  The 
company  is  prepared  to  lower  its  educational 
requirement  standards  to  Grade  8  when 
taking  on  older  men. 

The  location  of  the  plant  has  not  been  a 
problem  in  keeping  key  personnel  with  the 
company. 

Supervisory  personnel  are  hard  to  find  be¬ 
cause  other  larger  companies  pay  more 
money  and  these  people  do  not  move  around 
freely.  Housing  is  a  problem  because  rental 
accommodation  is  scarce  and  the  cost  of  new 
houses  is  high.  The  company  has  had  a  very 
favourable  experience  with  the  union  recently 
but  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

The  principal  markets  of  the  company  are 
in  Ontario,  British  Columbia  and  Quebec. 
The  company’s  management  recalls  quality 
and  credit  problems  in  Quebec  which  have 
not  been  encountered  in  Ontario.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  company’s  production  is 
moved  on  its  own  transports  and  is  shipped 
f.o.b  plant.  Raw  materials  are  received  by 
truck.  The  municipality  has  provided  favour¬ 
able  publicity  for  this  company  through  the 
use  of  its  products,  but  the  company  finds  its 
assessment  here  is  higher  than  in  its  former 
Quebec  plant. 

In  the  light  of  experience  this  company 
would  relocate  in  the  same  area  but  because 
of  a  major  expansion  planned  within  the  next 
few  years  it  expects  to  build  outside  of  city 
limits. 
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Case  No.  33 

An  old  and  well-established  company  was 
obliged  to  look  seriously  at  the  problems 
of  expansion  and  modernization  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Overcrowded  and  hemmed  in,  its  first 
move  was  to  buy  another  piece  of  land  in  the 
same  city  and  start  planning  an  expansion 
program. 

On  further  consideration,  it  decided  to  look 
into  the  advantages  that  might  be  gained  by 
“getting  off  in  a  corner"  —  away  from  the 
constant  struggle  of  competing  with  big  in¬ 
dustry  for  high  cost  labour  and  away  from 
the  high  taxes  of  a  congested  area. 

A  top-level  management  team  was  sent  out 
to  make  a  detailed  plant  location  study  in  a 
number  of  small  cities  within  100  miles  of 
Toronto.  This  group  worked  with  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  and  Development  and 
with  regional  development  associations  in 
assessing  the  potential  of  various  areas. 

A  decision  was  made  to  buy  30  acres  of 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  city.  In  the 
course  of  the  plant  location  study,  assessment 
of  the  labour  market  was  confined  to  an 
acceptance  of  advice  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  local  development  associ¬ 
ation  that  a  good  labour  pool  did  exist. 

The  first  opportunity  for  employment  in 
the  plant  went  to  men  on  the  construction 
crews.  Key  employees  who  arrived  with  the 
manager  conducted  a  pre-production  training 
program.  With  the  co-operation  of  Canada 
Manpower  Service  and  assistance  in  screen¬ 
ing  potential  employees  given  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  labour  force  was  built  up 
gradually.  The  plant  started  with  a  small 
staff,  that  increased  to  around  100. 

The  nature  of  production  of  this  plant 
makes  it  desirable  that  machine  operators  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
several  different  machines.  To  this  end,  a 
continuous  in-plant  training  program  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  foremen.  This  has 
produced  the  required  versatility  in  the  work 
force,  but  because  of  the  fairly  frequent 
changes  in  occupation,  this  training  program 
has  hampered  growth  of  the  machine  oper¬ 
ators’  productivity.  This  problem  is  expected 
to  diminish  in  importance  as  the  work  force 
becomes  more  stable. 

All  jobs  are  classified  and  opportunities  for 
advancement  are  given  according  to  classi¬ 
fication.  Union-management  relations  are 
good. 

Wage  rates  are  in  line  with  those  paid  for 
similar  work  within  the  community,  but  they 
are  from  50c  to  60c  per  hour  less  than  those 
paid  by  the  industry  in  Hamilton,  Vancouver, 
and  Montreal. 

This  plant  is  now  working  a  forty-hour 
week  with  three  shifts,  and  voluntary  over¬ 
time  on  two  Saturdays  per  month.  No  real 
problem  has  been  experienced  in  getting  men 
to  work  overtime. 

Employees  in  the  18  to  25-year  age  group 
have  the  highest  rate  of  absenteeism.  Normal 
practice  with  this  problem  is  to  warn  new 
employees  during  their  probationary  work 
period  that  unnecessary  absence  will  not  be 
tolerated;  later,  if  absent,  the  men  are  given 
further  warning  and  then  dismissed  if  absence 
continues. 

The  labour  turnover  at  first  was  fairly  con¬ 
stant,  but  it  has  increased  in  the  18  to  25-year 


age  group.  The  average  level  of  education  of 
people  being  referred  to  the  company  for 
employment  is  Grade  9  or  8  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  skills. 

Many  people  in  the  area  are  indifferent  to 
the  requirements  of  industrial  plant  dis¬ 
ciplines.  This  attitude  has  improved,  but  it 
is  still  evident  in  the  rates  of  absenteeism  and 
turnover  among  younger  employees. 

Key  employees  who  moved  to  the  new  divi¬ 
sion  were  paid  moving  expenses  and  they 
were  assured  that  they  would  not  suffer  a 
loss  in  the  sale  of  homes.  These  men  and  their 
wives  have  adjusted  well  to  their  new  en¬ 
vironment.  The  women  miss  the  advantages 
of  city  shopping,  but  other  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  offset  this  disadvantage. 
The  men  had  all  had  extensive  previous 
service  with  the  company. 

A  lack  of  rental  housing  in  the  area  was  not 
classed  as  important  to  the  labour  force,  but 
had  caused  some  difficulty  for  the  admini¬ 
strative  staff. 

Most  of  the  plant  production  and  incoming 
raw  materials  are  moved  by  truck.  To  over¬ 
come  an  unfavourable  shipping  pattern, 
which  results  in  back-hauls  and  delays  in  for¬ 
warding,  a  contract  was  arranged  for  a  truck 
to  make  a  daily  return  trip  to  the  parent 
company.  This  truck  operates  at  a  fixed  cost 
to  carry  outgoing  products  to  Toronto  and 
other  forwarding  points  and  to  return  with 
loads  of  raw  materials.  Competitive  buying 
practices  result  in  the  delivery  of  much  of 
the  raw  material  f.o.b.  plant.  The  company 
maintains  warehouses  in  four  cities  across  the 
country. 


Case  No.  34 

A  distribution  centre  established  in  Toronto 
as  a  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  company  soon  found 
its  building  was  unsatisfactory  and  not  suit¬ 
able  for  future  expansion  into  the  manufac 
turing  field. 

The  company  took  advantage  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  incentives  offered  by  the  Area  Develop¬ 
ment  agency  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Industry  and  built  a  new  plant  in  one  of  the 
designated  areas.  The  company  obtained 
more  space  than  it  previously  had  and  also 
reduced  its  operating  costs  by  moving  into 
a  more  modern  building. 

The  present  operation  is  a  combination  of 
manufacturing,  importing  and  selling.  The 
company  is  intent  on  increasing  the  Canadian 
content  of  its  products. 

Choice  of  location  was  based  strictly  on 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  a  federally-designated 
area,  as  advertised  by  the  municipality.  It  is 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  large  sections  of 
the  company’s  normal  market. 

The  company  anticipates  that  in  the  near 
future,  its  small  manufacturing  staff  will  be 
increased.  An  in-plant  training  program  will 
be  instituted  as  required  and  employees  will 
also  be  sent  to  the  parent  company  for  train¬ 
ing.  The  production  staff  is  now  working  a 
forty-hour  week  with  no  overtime.  The  aver¬ 
age  level  of  education  of  the  group  in  the 
manufacturing  process  is  Grade  9,  while  the 
office  staff  has  Grade  10  or  11. 

Key  people  moved  with  the  company  and 
all  prefer  the  new  location  to  Toronto.  Man¬ 
agement  stated  that  one  of  the  problems  first 


encountered  was  the  lack  of  houses  to  rent. 
Apparently,  there  is  very  little  speculative 
house  building  in  this  city. 

The  shipping  pattern  of  the  area  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  company.  Only  short  delays  have 
been  experienced  in  either  the  shipping  or 
receiving  of  goods  and  materials.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  products  sold  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company  move  by  truck  and 
the  remainder  by  railway  express.  The  man¬ 
ager  said  that  some  of  his  Toronto  customers 
were  unhappy  about  their  move,  but  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  able  to  service  these  ac¬ 
counts  with  one-day  delivery. 

Two  minor  disadvantages  were  that  there 
is  no  mail  delivery  to  the  industrial  park  and 
the  bus  service  is  limited  to  one  bus  going 
into  the  area  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  the  company 
would  choose  the  same  location  if  starting 
over  again. 


Case  No.  35 

Several  years  ago,  an  Ontario  company  ex¬ 
perienced  a  costly  and  extensive  period  of 
labour  unrest,  including  several  serious  strikes, 
and  decided  to  move  the  operation  to  some 
other  part  of  the  province. 

Factors  which  influenced  the  choice  of  the 
new  location  were  its  relation  to  the  centre  of 
the  market,  the  availability  of  a  substantial 
labour  pool  in  an  area  in  which  there  is  no 
other  large  industries  and  wages  are  lower, 
and  adequate  public  utilities.  The  manager, 
who  conducted  the  plant  location  study, 
owned  a  summer  cottage  in  the  area. 

Using  the  employees  from  the  original  plant 
as  instructors,  the  company  commenced  to 
hire  and  train  people  and  developed  an 
adequate  labour  force. 

Most  of  the  plant  works  one  shift  per  day, 
part  of  it  works  two  shifts  and  another  part 
works  three  shifts,  the  work  week  being  40 
hours.  Training  is  not  on  a  formal  program 
basis  but  consists  of  instruction  given  as  re¬ 
quired  by  supervisors.  The  company  has  one 
employee  on  an  apprenticeship  program. 

The  company  has  suffered  from  absentee¬ 
ism  among  female  employees.  Women  of  the 
area,  management  believes,  work  to  obtain 
“pocket  money’’  and  the  men,  who  are  reg¬ 
ular  in  attendance,  provide  the  family  income. 
On  children’s  day  at  the  local  fair  as  many  as 
50%  of  the  women  employees  are  absent. 

Key  people  moved  with  the  company,  and 
some  have  since  left.  One  man  did  not  ad¬ 
just  to  the  new  location  and  two  men  left 
for  advancement  within  the  company.  Man¬ 
agement  stated  flatly  that  good  supervisory 
personnel  are  not  available  in  this  location. 
The  company  has  hired  one  supervisor  from 
Toronto  and  has  promoted  two  from  within 
the  plant.  In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lem  this  company  joined  with  a  group  of 
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others  in  the  area  to  conduct  a  12-week 
training  course  for  supervisors. 

Housing  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  There  are  few  houses  to  rent,  but 
the  construction  of  35  new  houses  and  one 
apartment  building  is  scheduled. 

Most  of  the  company’s  production  is 
shipped  by  truck  transport,  and  raw  materials 
come  in  by  rail  and  by  road.  The  shipping 
pattern  of  the  area  is  favourable  and  trans¬ 
portation  cost  is  a  small  part  of  the  selling 
price. 

Relations  with  the  municipality  have  been 
“exceptionally  good”.  Management  thinks 
highly  of  the  social,  educational,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  the  city.  Taxes  are  lower 
than  at  the  previous  location. 

Wages  paid  by  the  company  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  municipality  and  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  paid  by  competitive  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Vacancies  within  the  work  force 
are  posted  for  the  attention  of  all  employees 
and  jobs  are  filled  by  promotions. 

Advantages  of  the  area  are  the  central  lo¬ 
cation  relative  to  the  market,  the  availability 
of  a  good  labour  pool  and  the  fact  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  below  average  as  far  as 
productivity  is  concerned.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  influx  of  new  small  industry  in 
recent  years. 

The  company  would  choose  this  location  if 
starting  over  again. 


Case  No.  36 

A  Toronto-based  company  decided  to  build 
a  branch  plant  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of 
Ontario.  Although  the  conditions  were  right 
when  the  plant  was  built,  times  changed  and 
the  business  was  closed  down  four  or  five 
years  later.  It  was  decided  later  to  re-open 
the  plant  in  an  effort  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  cheaper  wages  and  a  lower  overhead. 

Between  the  time  that  the  plant  was  closed 
and  re-opened,  a  new  company  had  been 
formed  as  an  associate  of  the  Canadian  com¬ 
pany  and  a  U.S.  manufacturer.  Although 
the  municipal  council  and  the  industrial 
commission  had  been  instrumental  in  enticing 
the  Toronto  company  to  their  area  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  the 
plant  being  re-opened. 

To  establish  a  new  work  force,  a  group  of 
six  skilled  operators  was  brought  to  the  plant. 
They  in  turn  trained  six  or  seven  persons  per 
week  over  a  ten-week  period.  There  was  an 
ample  labour  pool  in  the  area.  The  general 
manager  would  like  to  add  30  or  40  addi¬ 
tional  employees  now  but  says  that  this  num¬ 
ber  of  people  is  not  readily  available. 

Through  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
the  company  hired  a  number  of  people.  The 
department  subsidized  a  training  program, 
which  turned  out  some  quite  good  operators. 
However,  other  people  in  the  plant  objected 
to  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  who  in 
due  course  all  drifted  away.  The  company 
is  willing  to  employ  Indians  at  any  time. 

The  company  say  that  it  is  habitual  for  the 
people  of  the  area  to  work  until  they  have 
achieved  some  financial  goal  and  then  quit. 
Experience  in  three  similar  locations  has 
shown  the  same  pattern.  In  management’s 


opinion,  experience  shows  that  people  in 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  are  not  as 
productive  as  those  from  urban  areas.  When 
a  plant  first  opens,  company  officials  say, 
everyone  is  enthusiastic  but  in  a  year  or  two 
the  interest  is  dissipated. 

Wages  paid  in  this  company  are  above 
average  for  the  community  and  have  now 
been  brought  up  to  equal  those  paid  by  the 
industry  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  aver¬ 
age  level  of  education  of  applicants  for  work 
is  Grade  9  or  possibly  slightly  better,  with 
few  of  the  people  being  skilled.  Some  former 
skilled  employees  do  come  back  to  work. 
Good  supervisory  personnel  are  not  plentiful. 
There  is  no  union  in  the  plant. 

The  major  market  for  the  company  is  Tor¬ 
onto.  All  production  is  shipped  by  road  trans¬ 
port  with  all  raw  materials  and  component 
parts  being  received  by  road.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  transportation  costs  on  the  selling 
price  is  low. 

In  the  light  of  experience  in  small  town 
locations,  management  of  the  company  would 
not  again  select  a  plant  location  away  from 
a  major  urban  area.  In  fact,  the  company  is 
now  expanding  its  operation  in  Toronto  and 
would  not  under  present  circumstances  think 
of  moving  to  another  small  town  location.  It 
blames  lower  productivity  of  workers  out¬ 
side  of  the  metropolitan  or  urban  areas. 


Case  No.  37 

To  determine  the  economic  and  practical 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  plant,  the  president 
of  a  company  visited  an  area  twice.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  satisfactory  building  and  a  suit¬ 
able  labour  pool  were  the  deciding  factors 
in  his  decision  to  proceed,  cnce  he  knew  the 
market  was  assured. 

Production  started  in  a  building  which  was 
first  leased  and  later  bought  by  the  company. 
The  same  plant  is  still  in  use,  but  a  number 
of  warehouses  has  been  added  in  which  the 
company  maintains  a  large  inventory.  Al¬ 
though  the  main  market  is  with  local  users, 
sales  have  been  developed  in  a  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  U.S.  city,  on  the  basis  of  good  service 
and  inventory. 

The  plant  opened  with  a  small  staff,  now 
increased  four  or  five  times  the  original  num¬ 
ber.  The  employees  were  trained  individually 
by  plant  personnel  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

The  plant  works  one  shift  per  day  for  a 
total  of  45  hours  per  week.  There  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  absenteeism,  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  turnover  among  male  em¬ 
ployees.  Wages  paid  by  the  company  to  fe¬ 
male  employees  are  above  the  local  average 
while  those  paid  to  males  are  equal  to  the 
average  in  the  district.  Wages  are  above  those 
paid  at  the  nearest  competitive  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant. 

The  level  of  education  of  employees  is 


high,  being  Grade  12  to  13  and  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  labour  avail¬ 
able  for  this  type  of  work.  One  experienced 
operator  moved  with  the  manufacturer  and 
has  remained  with  him. 

Trained  supervisors  are  not  available  as 
this  is  the  only  plant  of  its  nature  in  the 
area.  The  company  undertakes  to  train  its 
own  personnel. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  market  is  of  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  local  nature  all  production  is  shipped 
by  truck.  Raw  materials  are  normally  received 
by  rail  and  occasionally  by  boat.  Transporta¬ 
tion  plays  an  important  part  in  the  cost  of 
the  end  product,  running  to  15%  of  the  cost 
of  Canadian-made  materials  and  as  high  as 
40%  in  the  case  of  imported  goods. 

This  manufacturer  has  said  that  in  the  light 
of  his  experience,  he  would  definitely  choose 
the  same  location  if  starting  over  again. 


Case  No.  38 

This  report  pertains  to  the  development  of  a 
new  industry  in  an  area  several  hundred 
miles  from  Toronto  where  there  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  manufacturing  plant.  Choice 
of  the  location  was  promoted  by  local  resi¬ 
dents  who  were  acquainted  with  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  similar  product  in  Quebec.  Raw 
materials  were  plentiful  in  the  area,  a  large 
building  was  available,  and  there  was  an 
abundance  of  labour. 

A  new  manufacturing  company  was  formed, 
and  it  opened  a  plant  which  was  burned  out 
in  a  year  or  so.  Another  new  company  was 
formed  and  the  plant  rebuilt  at  the  same  lo¬ 
cation.  Total  investment  for  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

This  enterprise  employs  more  than  100 
persons.  Construction  employees  were  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  production  force.  They  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  equipment  and  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  by  key  employees  who 
came  to  the  plant  from  Quebec.  In  the  re¬ 
building,  employment  on  construction  was 
offered  to  the  production  workers  and  from 
this  group  management  selected  persons  for 
the  new,  or  second  operating  force.  Much  of 
the  recruiting  was  done  by  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  who  knew  many  local  people. 

The  plant  is  now  operating  six  days  a  week 
on  three  shifts  per  day  and  the  employees 
work  48  hours  per  week.  On-the-job  training 
is  conducted  in  the  plant  regularly  to  provide 
replacements  for  people  leaving.  The  aver¬ 
age  level  of  education  of  people  now  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  company  for  jobs  is  said  to  be 
approximately  Grade  5,  while  a  few  who  are 
referred  for  work  by  Canada  Manpower  Ser¬ 
vice  have  between  Grades  7  and  10.  Teen¬ 
agers  are  found  to  lack  stability. 

There  has  been  a  turnover  of  nearly  100% 
in  the  labour  force  since  the  second  start-up. 
Management  states  the  majority  of  the  people 
is  not  adapted  to  routine  shift  work. 

There  is  a  fairly  high  rate  of  absenteeism, 
particularly  after  paydays  and  on  the  week¬ 
ends.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  people 
to  work  the  extra  hours  required  to  cover  for 
absentees.  There  are  penalties  for  absentee¬ 
ism,  but  these  have  not  as  yet  been  enforced. 

Educational  levels  in  the  area  are  low,  in 
part  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
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students  in  swinging  over  from  French  to 
English. 

A  serious  lack  of  housing  prevents  outsiders 
moving  to  town  to  seek  employment.  The 
company  offers  some  minor  advantages  to 
staff  personnel  in  the  form  of  subsidized 
housing. 

The  principal  markets  for  this  company  are 
in  southern  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  production  is  shipped  by 
road.  Raw  materials  arrive  by  road  from 
points  within  a  100-mile  radius.  The  shipping 
pattern  of  the  area  is  favourable  and  although 
the  transportation  costs  of  finished  products 
and  raw  materials  amount  to  20%  of  sales, 
the  product  is  able  to  compete  in  its  own 
markets. 

A  great  deal  of  municipal  enthusiasm  and 
assistance  was  offered  to  this  company  when 
it  first  located  in  the  area.  By  the  time  the 
second  plant  was  built  the  area  had  been 
designated  and  the  new  company  was  able 
to  receive  the  benefits  available  under  the 
Area  Development  agency  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Industry.  The  company  also 
receives  a  fixed  assessment  from  the  muni¬ 
cipality. 

Industrial  zoning  has  not  been  put  into 
effect.  Dust,  noise,  movement  of  materials  and 
plant  operations  create  problems  within  the 
municipal  boundaries.  While  the  company  is 
happy  being  in  the  area  it  would  prefer  to 
be  outside  the  town. 


Case  No.  39 

One  of  Canada’s  oldest  manufacturers  de 
cided  a  few  years  ago  that  his  Toronto  factory, 
built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
was  outmoded  in  design  and  overcrowded. 
Realizing  that  the  expense  of  replacing  its 
full  line  of  equipment  would  be  prohibitive, 
the  company  decided  to  discontinue  part  of  its 
manufacturing  operation  and  buy  component 
parts  from  an  outside  supplier. 

When  a  suitable  supplier  had  been  located 
in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  province, 
within  100  miles  of  Toronto,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  began  to  look  for  a  new  plant  location. 
Through  personal  representations  by  the 
mayor  and  the  local  Member  of  Parliament, 
the  company  was  able  to  obtain  information 
about  the  area,  its  labour  supply,  availability 
of  land,  materials  and  services  and  also  assis¬ 
tance  in  many  of  the  problems  related  to  esta¬ 
blishing  a  new  factory. 

After  conducting  a  detailed  plant  location 
study,  which  included  several  other  areas,  the 
company  chose  a  site  and  set  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  plant. 

In  his  assessment  of  the  available  labour 
pool,  the  plant  manager  decided  that,  to  over¬ 
come  the  lack  of  certain  skilled  trades  in  the 
area,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
changes  in  the  manufacturing  procedure  to 
make  use  of  less  skilled  people.  This  was  done 
by  increasing  the  purchase  of  component 
parts  and  converting  what  was  formerly  a 
manufacturing  process  to  an  assembly  opera¬ 
tion. 

At  present  the  plant  employs  fewer  than 
100  people.  Four  trained  operators  came  to 
the  new  location  with  the  plant  manager  and 
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were  responsible  for  the  development  and 
training  of  the  work  force.  Operations  started 
with  the  training  of  new  people.  It  was  found 
that  most  of  the  jobs  required  about  three 
months  of  training  and  as  the  new  employees 
mastered  their  jobs,  five  or  ten  people  would 
be  added  among  different  departments.  This 
in-plant  training  program  continued  until  the 
present  work  force  was  established  and  it  still 
carries  on  for  the  training  of  replacements 
and  upgrading  of  employees  for  promotion. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Service  assists  in 
the  location  of  employees.  The  plant  is  work¬ 
ing  one  shift  per  day,  five  days  per  week  for 
a  total  of  forty-two  and  one-half  hours.  There 
is  no  trouble  in  getting  employees  to  work 
overtime  and  generally  speaking  there  is  not  a 
high  rate  of  absenteeism.  Absenteeism  seems 
to  centre  in  the  20  to  30-year  age  group. 

When  the  plant  first  started  production 
there  was  a  large  turnover  among  employees. 
It  took  some  time  to  establish  a  more  or  less 
permanent  work  force  and  in  most  depart¬ 
ments  this  has  been  fully  accomplished. 

Union  wage  rates  paid  are  comparable  with 
going  rates  in  the  community  and  also  in 
other  companies  within  the  industry.  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  union  are  good. 

The  average  level  of  education  of  appli¬ 
cants  referred  to  the  company  for  jobs  is 
about  Grade  8  or  9.  Good  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  is  hard  to  get. 

Key  employees  who  moved  to  the  new  plant 
have  remained.  The  only  inducement  offered 
to  them  was  the  payment  of  moving  expenses. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  housing 
problem  in  the  area;  most  of  the  employees 
are  local  people  and  are  well  established. 

Products  from  this  plant  are  shipped  from 
coast  to  coast  across  Canada  by  truck  and 
most  raw  materials  and  component  parts  are 
also  received  by  truck.  The  shipping  pattern 
of  the  area  is  favourable  and  the  shipping 
service  is  classed  as  “very  good”.  The  effect 
of  transportation  cost  on  selling  price  because 
of  the  location  away  from  the  metropolitan 
area  is  not  great. 

The  experience  of  the  company  with  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  and  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  been  satisfactory.  Every  effort  has 
been  extended  by  both  to  assist  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  its  location  problem.  The  plant 
manager  is  outspoken  in  his  commendation  of 
the  recreational  environment  of  the  area  and 
particularly  the  degree  to  which  sport  acti¬ 
vities  have  been  organized. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  plant  manager  based 
on  experience,  the  company  would  definitely 
choose  the  same  location. 


Case  No.  40 

The  formation  of  a  new  company  by  local 
people,  inspired  by  an  opportunity  to  create 
a  new  industry  through  the  use  of  a  natural 


resource  in  the  area  is  the  subject  of  this  case 
history. 

The  principals  behind  the  venture  are  well 
qualified  professionally  with  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  A  knowledge  of  the  present  growth 
and  the  anticipated  future  of  this  industry  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe  led 
them  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  require¬ 
ments  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant. 

Extensive  product  and  market  research  in¬ 
dicated  an  attractive  potential. 

A  combination  of  factors  pointed  to  the 
likelihood  of  establishing  the  business  in  their 
own  home  town.  A  suitable  large  building 
recently  vacated  by  another  industry  was 
available.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  labour 
and  a  known  supply  of  raw  material.  There 
was,  finally,  a  strong  desire  to  increase  the 
industrial  development  of  the  area. 

Being  willing  to  invest  a  sizeable  sum  of 
their  own  money  in  the  project,  the  founders 
had  little  trouble  in  persuading  others  to 
follow  suit  and  bring  the  total  of  local  invest¬ 
ment  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  share  capital. 
Participation  by  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  lent  financial  strength,  and  the  new 
company  was  formed. 

The  principals  studied  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  equipment  made  in  both  Europe 
and  North  America,  with  the  assistance  of 
technical  consultants.  They  visited  operating 
plants  in  other  areas. 

Many  production  employees  received  val¬ 
uable  training  when  they  were  employed  in 
the  setting-up  and  installation  of  plant  equip¬ 
ment.  This  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  management  with  technical  assistance 
from  the  suppliers.  The  work  force  was  built 
up  gradually.  A  pre-production  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  conducted  which  included  the 
“start-up”  of  equipment  and  instructions  by 
the  manufacturers’  representatives. 

There  are  now  more  than  100  employees.  A 
continuous  in-plant  training  program  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  supervisory  staff  to  provide  for 
promotions,  expansion  and  replacements. 
Wages  paid  by  the  company  are  generally 
above  the  level  of  the  community  and  in  line 
with  most  of  the  industry.  Most  of  the  job 
applicants  now  being  referred  to  the  com¬ 
pany  are  in  the  18-24  year  age  group  and 
have  an  education  of  Grade  8  level. 

The  plant  continued  to  operate  on  one  shift 
until  it  could  be  seen  that  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  product  warranted  the  training 
of  a  crew  for  a  second  shift.  This  training  took 
place  over  a  period  of  two  months.  A  third 
shift  was  trained  and  the  plant  started  to 
operate  on  a  three-shift  basis  five  days  per 
week,  with  the  maintenance  crew  coming  in 
on  Saturday. 

The  only  straight  overtime  worked  at  this 
mill  is  by  the  maintenance  men  who  occa¬ 
sionally  run  into  trouble  requiring  additional 
time.  Among  employees  in  the  lower  echelon, 
who  are  usually  new  young  men,  there  is 
some  degree  of  absenteeism;  but  this  is  not 
common. 

Management  finds  that  it  normally  keeps 
about  one  out  of  five  of  the  replacement  em¬ 
ployees  and  states  that  many  of  them  are 
high  school  dropouts.  These  are  the  persons 
who  are  obliged  to  leave  school  for  economic 
reasons,  usually  farm  boys,  or  those  who 
could  not  or  were  too  lazy  to  complete  their 
education. 

Rental  housing  is  scarce  and  relatively  ex- 


pensive,  but  this  has  not  created  any  major 
problems  as  almost  all  of  the  employees  are 
local  people. 

In  this  particular  industry,  plant  location 
must  be  close  to  the  source  of  raw  materials. 
Practically  all  of  manufacturers  are  faced 
with  similar  transportation  problems.  Two 
thirds  of  the  production  of  this  plant  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  southern  Ontario  and  remainder  in 
Montreal,  that  is  from  350  to  500  miles  away. 
All  production  is  shipped  by  road.  The  com¬ 
pany  operates  its  own  delivery  transports  in 
order  to  provide  a  highly  competitive  service. 
The  cost  of  incoming  equipment  and  supplies 
is  high. 

The  co-operative  attitude  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  and  local  citizens  has  been  a  support 
to  this  industry.  Aside  from  the  local  invest¬ 
ment  in  share  capital,  there  were  no  financial 
or  tax  incentives  offered  or  available. 

Local  residents  have  objected  to  the  fine 
dust  coming  from  the  plant.  Installation  of 
dust-collecting  equipment  has  helped  consid¬ 
erably  in  the  control  of  this  problem.  The 
location  of  the  plant  in  close  proximity  to  a 
residential  area  is  a  development  of  bygone 
years,  long  prior  to  the  practice  of  municipal 
zoning  for  residential  and  industrial  uses. 

The  company  has  recently  bought  another 
vacant  building  outside  of  the  town  and  is 
now  installing  a  new  product  line.  Eventually 
the  present  production  will  probably  be 
moved  to  the  new  premises,  overcoming  the 
dust  problem. 

This  new  industry  has  been  organized  and 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of  two 
well-qualified  men  in  concert  with  a  number 
of  favourable  circumstances  which  included 
local  enthusiasm  and  financial  support,  avail¬ 
able  raw  materials,  technical  and  administra¬ 
tive  “know-how”  and  a  growing  market.  The 
industry  produces  a  top-quality  product  in  a 
plant  employing  more  than  100  people.  A 
market  has  been  developed  and  a  new  source 
of  cash  income  provided  for  local  farmers 
and  settlers. 


Case  No.  41 

A  Toronto-based  manufacturer  who  had  been 
buying  component  parts  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  decided  that  it  would  be  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  branch  out  into  the  manufacture 
of  miscellaneous  articles,  not  only  producing 
his  own  requirement  but  also  supplying  other 
markets.  He  located  a  completely  equipped 
plant  that  had  been  closed  down  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  was  in  a  small  town  adjacent 
to  a  well-established  manufacturing  area, 
about  100  miles  from  Toronto. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  this  plant  and 
equipment  the  manufacturer  did  not  conduct 
a  detailed  plant  location  study  of  other  areas. 
The  plant  now  employs  fewer  than  100 
people,  and  could  use  more  skilled  men. 

Being  in  a  federally  designated  area,  man¬ 
agement  accepted  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  a  good  labour  pool  to  draw  from  at  the 
time  the  plant  started.  The  labour  force  was 
built  up  gradually.  There  is  no  formal  in-plant 
training  program,  new  employees  being 
“brought  along”  through  guidance  from  the 
foremen. 


The  plant  is  working  on  one  full  shift  of  45 
hours  per  week,  with  one  department  work¬ 
ing  a  second  shift.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  employees  to  work  overtime.  There  is 
no  absenteeism,  only  one  employee  having 
been  off  sick.  There  is  a  very  low  turnover 
rate. 

Wages  compare  with  those  elsewhere. 

No  key  employees  moved  to  the  new  lo¬ 
cation  when  the  company  started  and  super¬ 
visory  personnel  are  normally  promoted  from 
the  labour  ranks.  There  are  no  particular 
training  or  housing  problems  and  there  is  no 
union  in  the  plant. 

Half  the  production  goes  to  Toronto  and 
the  rest  is  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Practically  all  the  pro¬ 
duction  leaves  the  plant  by  truck  transport 
and  the  raw  materials  arrive  by  truck  also. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  transportation  costs  on 
the  selling  price  is  small. 

Relations  with  the  municipality  are  good, 
the  town  being  co-operative  and  as  helpful 
as  possible,  with  taxes  being  “very  reasonable”. 
Financial  assistance  was  made  available  to 
the  company  through  the  guaranteeing  of  a 
bank  loan  by  the  Ontario  Development 
Agency. 

Some  thought  has  been  given  to  moving 
this  operation  to  an  area  within  30  miles  of 
Toronto,  where  the  parent  company  would 
be  under  the  same  roof.  This  would  eliminate 
communication  problems  and  minimize  ship¬ 
ping  costs.  Labour  in  urban  areas,  in  manage¬ 
ment’s  view,  is  more  productive  than  in  rural 
areas  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  accustomed 
to  factory  operations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  company  would  give  very  serious  thought 
to  the  matter  before  again  locating  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant  in  a  rural  area. 


Case  No.  42 

When  a  U.S.  corporation  assumed  control 
of  a  small  Toronto  manufacturing  firm  it  de¬ 
cided  it  would  add  a  number  of  items  to  its 
product  line.  This  amounted  to  a  major  ex¬ 
pansion,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

A  new  plant  was  built  in  a  small  town  with¬ 
in  80  miles  of  Toronto.  The  site  was  chosen 
as  the  result  of  a  detailed  plant  location  study 
conducted  by  a  senior  officer  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  company  in  conjunction  with  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  and  Development. 

Factors  that  influenced  the  choice  were 

(a)  the  availability  of  a  good  supply  of  un¬ 
trained  labour  at  lower  wages  than  in  Toronto, 

(b)  land  which  was  cheap  by  comparison 
with  Toronto,  and 

(c)  local  construction  costs,  which  were  lower 
than  in  Toronto. 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company 
was  responsible  for  the  recruitment  of  labour. 
He  advertised  in  the  local  newspaper  and 
received  hundreds  of  applications  for  em¬ 


ployment,  thus  reassuring  the  company  that 
a  large  enough  labour  force  could  be  obtained. 

When  the  plant  was  ready  a  group  of  15 
trained  employees  was  brought  out  from  Tor¬ 
onto  to  act  as  a  training  staff.  Applicants  who 
had  replied  to  the  advertisement  were  select¬ 
ed  and  gradually  the  work  force  was  built  up 
to  the  point  where  the  whole  plant  could 
operate  effectively. 

During  early  stages  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  turnover  as  some  new  people  were  found 
to  be  not  suitable  for  this  type  of  work.  The 
company  employs  more  than  100  people.  Most 
of  the  work  is  on  a  production-line  basis.  The 
plant  operates  one  shift  per  day,  five  days  per 
week  for  a  total  of  40  hours  per  week  with 
very  little  overtime.  The  absentee  rate  is 
fairly  high,  averaging  close  to  9%.  Most  of 
this  absenteeism  takes  place  during  the  90-day 
probationary  period  of  employment.  It  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  many  of  the  women  who 
have  children  are  not  able  to  work  every  day. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  relation¬ 
ship  between  age  groups  and  absenteeism  or 
labour  turnover.  Both  occur  throughout  the 
whole  labour  force,  predominantly  among  the 
women. 

The  company  states  that  wages  generally 
are  in  line  with  those  of  the  community  and 
also  in  line  with  the  rates  paid  by  the  industry 
in  Toronto.  The  level  of  education  of  people 
seeking  jobs  is  under  Grade  10  and  most  ap¬ 
plicants  are  either  very  young  or  older  work¬ 
ers.  Development  of  some  new  processes  will 
require  an  increase  in  the  work  force. 

Trained  employees  from  the  Toronto  oper¬ 
ation  were  offered  an  increase  in  wages  and 
their  moving  expenses  to  the  new  location. 

Half  of  these  people  left  the  company 
within  three  months  and  returned  to  Toronto. 
The  others  have  remained. 

Supervisors  and  trained  or  skilled  people 
must  either  be  imported  from  the  Toronto 
area  or  trained  in  the  plant.  Management  is 
negotiating  with  the  local  vocational  school 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  students  will  be 
brought  into  the  plant  on  a  part-time  basis 
for  practical  training.  Negotiations  are  also 
being  opened  with  Waterloo  University  to 
take  in  one  or  two  students  who  will  work 
part  of  the  year  and  return  to  university  for 
further  classes. 

Housing  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem. 
The  plant  union  is  part  of  a  local  labour  or¬ 
ganization  and  is  classed  as  being  “not  mili¬ 
tant”,  although  some  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  because  the  union  executive  is 
young  and  inexperienced. 

The  company  markets  its  products  across 
Canada  and  is  starting  to  export  to  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  production  is  shipped  by 
truck  and  raw  materials  and  component  parts 
are  received  in  the  same  way.  It  is  estimated 
that  transportation  costs  are  3%  of  the  total. 

The  municipal  officials  have  been  co-opera¬ 
tive  but  are  slow  in  accomplishing  such  ob¬ 
jectives  as  providing  sufficient  water  pressure 
and  paving  roads,  etc.  Recent  growth  has  put 
a  financial  strain  on  the  municipality. 

In  management’s  opinion,  a  well-serviced 
industrial  park  would  be  an  asset  to  the  area 
and  would  undoubtedly  attract  additional 
industry.  A  lack  of  service  industries  and 
technicians  has  been  felt. 

The  works  manager  would  not  choose  this 
location  if  starting  over  again. 
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